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The Literary Week. 


Tae announcement that Mr. Jobn Murray will publish 
in the autumn “a new work by John Milton” has 
naturally aroused considerable interest. The Rev. Walter 
Begley, the finder of Nova Solyma: T'he Ideal City of 
Zion, or Jerusalem, Regained, has no doubt of the 
authenticity of his discovery. It is in prose and verse, 
end is supposed to have been begun by Milton when a 
student at College. Nova Soiyma will be issued in two 
volumes with a long introduction by Mr. Begley. 


Roni, who is, without doubt, the greatest living sculptor, 
will be brought prominently before the British public this 
spring. A replica of his St. John the Baptist has been 
purchased from funds subscribed by a few admirers, and 
will be placed in the Victoria and Albert Museum. ‘I'he 
Subscription Committee has invited M. Rodin to a dinner 
which will be held on May 15. Mr. George Wyndham 
will take the chair, and the dinner will be attended by 
many artists and critics. Mr. Arthur Symons, who has 
been studying Rodin’s work ‘‘ for ten years with increasing 
admiration,” is writing an essay on him for the June 
number of The Fortnightly. 


Dr. Furnivatt asks us to say that his appeal in our 
columns for funds for a Brass in Pentridge Church in 
memory of the footman founder of the Browning family 
has been successful, and that a small tablet will be duly 
put up on the church wall, by Mr. G. I. Cokayne, 
Lord Aldenham, Mr. Arthur J. Munby, Mr. Israel Gollancz 
and Dr. Furnivall. If any more money is subscribed, it 
will be expended in cleaning the tombs of the other old 
members of the Browning family, and re-cutting them. 


London: 26 April, 1go2. 
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WE_are asked to say in regard to the changes in The 
County Gentleman that Mr. O. E. Manning Foster, formerly 
editor and proprietor of the paper, has not severed his 
connection with it, but has kindly agreed to act as editor, 
jointly with Mr. Eric Parker, until the end of the current 
month. 

Mr. Puiie James Baiey, the venerable author of Festus, 
had a rather severe attack of illness recently, but happily 
celebrated the eighty-sixth anniversary of his birth on 
Tuesday in renewed health. He has been occupying some 
of his time of late in preparing a new edition of 'estus—- 
not his sole work, by the way, as some of our daily 
contemporaries have stated. Mr. Bailey has published 
two other volumes: The Angel World and T'he Mystic. A 
good deal of the contents of each has been incorporated 
in the poem by which he will be remembered. 


Paut Bourcer dedicates the title story of his latest book, 
Monica and Other Stories, to Edith Wharton. Mrs. Whar- 
ton dedicates I'he Valley of Decision to ‘‘ Paul and Minnie 
Bourget in memory of Italian days together.” An 
American journal, commenting on the interchange of 
dedications, calls it Literary Ping Pong. 


Once again Poet Lore (of Boston) paralyses our brain. In 
a ‘‘Cursory Review of Symbolism in Maeterlinck’s ‘The 
Blind,’’’ we have the six blind men carefully translated 
into abstractions. ‘The first blind man is ‘‘ that degree of 
the intellect which is first formed—the degree of sensuous 
impressions, or material ideas.’’ The second blind man is 
the scientific faculty. ‘The third blind man is ‘* the natural, 
or theoretical, reason, which looks down upon all these 
classifications of the scientific faculty, and draws conclu- 
sions from them.”” ‘The fourth blind man, being very old, 
is *‘ the hereditary quality or bent that is given to our 
thought.” And so on, and soon. The island is human 
life, the asylum on it is the church, and the three nuns 
who are not quite blind are ‘‘ the three degrees of spiritual 
perception which remain very faintly in the church.’’ 


By this time our hands are pretty full. But this is not 
all. The asylum has a dog. What of the dog? ‘This 
is what we read with our eyes :— 

We need not stumble at the meaning of this with the 
words dogma, dogmatism, &c., before us. Let us call to 
mind Cerberus, a dog of Pluto, the fruit of Echidna’s 
union with ‘T'yphon,—a dog with many heads, stationed at 
the entrance of hell to prevent the living from entering 
there and the lost from going out. A dog is a man, or 
that faculty in a man, that barks much about the things 
of the church and knows little concerning them. 

This is acrobatic etymology indeed. Excellent! This 
is the higher punning, and no mistake. We had thought 
that Maeterlinck wrote in French . . . but why 
topple over such pleasing sand-castles? Let us be con- 
tent with a slight emendation. Let us say: A dog is a 
critic, or that faculty in a critic, that barks much about 
the things of literature and knows little concerning them. 
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Tue British Museum authorities are to be commended 
for the special exhibitions which from time to time 
they arrange. Not long ago they marked the Alfred 
millenary by bringing together a number of ancient 
manuscripts and relics. By way of supplementing the 
Rembrandt picture show at the beat Academy, the 
unexampled series of etchings by the Dutch master were 
taken from portfolios and temporarily exhibited ; while in 
connection with the quincentenary of Chaucer there was 
put on view in the King’s Library an array of his works, 
onward from fifteenth century MSS. to the Kelmscott 
Press edition of 1896. The great event of this year pro- 
vides another opportunity for the British Museum to 
concentrate and show some of the national possessions. 
Early in May, as it is hoped, there will be opened in the 
King’s Library an exhibition of books, prints, and objects 
associated with Coronations of the past. An exhaustive 
catalogue is in preparation. 







WE are in sympathy with the main part of the proposal 
put forth by Dr. William Martin on Wednesday afternoon 
at Clifford's Inn, for the honour of Shakespeare’s genius 
in London. A replica of the Fortune Theatre would be 
most interesting, but we do not wish to see it in the 
Strand-Holborn avenue there, nor do we think there is 
any chance of its erection. However, Dr. Martin himself 
suggested Battersea Park as an alternative site. It 
should be placed on the edge of the park with access 
from a road. ‘The Wednesday gathering had two definite 
and interesting results. On the motion of Mr. H. 
Hamilton Fyfe, it was resolved: ‘‘ That in the opinion of 
the meeting, it is desirable that a London Shakespeare 
Commemoration League should be established forthwith ”’ ; 
and on the motion of Mr. T. Fairman Ordish it was 
resolved : *‘ That the promotion of the proposed memorial 
to Shakespeare should be the first object of the London 
Shakespeare Commemoration League.” Thus there is 
ground for hope that London will shortly possess some 
more satisfying public memorial of Shakespeare than his 
sculptured figure gazing pensively at the main entrance 
of a Music Hall. 

MeanwuitE Shakespeare hus his private celebrators. 
Even as we write there drops on our table the following 
pleasing sonnet, sent us by the Rev. S. J. Marriott, of 

udley :— 





To WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 

The heart of mirth and the sad brow of ruth, 
Poet, were thine when thou didst walk this earth— 
Mingling dark themes with bright, in twofold truth 
Like human interchange of death and birth. 
“The tragic gift, the comic vein so trim 
“In sume great bard of worl -wide vision keen 
“Some other day will meet "—'twas said by him 
Old Socrates, in Plato’s banquet scene. 
Who won the long-sought power these twain to join? 
None save thyself : alone, with subtlest art 
Thou gav'st us tears and laughter, like the coin 
Whose obverse and reverse show counterpart. 

So we To-day, in honour, claim for thee 

Fulfilment of that old Greek prophecy. 


WorpbsworTH, we are reiminucd, is adequately celebrated 
at Grasmere by the preservation of Dove Cottage. ‘The 
official catalogue of the contents of Dove Cottage, Gras- 
mere, Wordsworth’s home from 1799 to 1808, and after- 
wards De Quincey’s residence, is issued by Mr. George 
Middleton, of Ambleside, as a neat paper-covered booklet. 
It is a little distressing, perhaps, to read, among the 
rules for admission— 

III. No pic-nic parties are allowed within the grounds. 

1V. Visitors are forbidden to deface, injure, or remove 
any flower, plant shrub, or tree within the grounds 
of the cottage ; or any relic of the Poet, or of 
others, placed within it. 


The Academy and Literature. 
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But, alas, such memorials become sacred to the few 
long before they do to the many. Even for the few this 
important rule has been framed— 

No extract, in writing or by photograph, from any book 
or MSS. in this catalogue, or in Dove Cottage, may be 
taken—whether to be reproduced or merely retained— 
without the special permission of the trustees of the 
cottage personally granted. . 


Room F., we notice, is filled with portraits of the guests 
who have slept in Dove Cottage. The list is interesting, 
and includes De Quincey, Scott, Landor, Lamb, Southey, 
Coleridge, Dr. Arnold, and Matthew Arnold. 


Mr. Frank R. Stockton, whose death in his sixty-eighth 
year we regret to record, had a fund of humour all his 
own. To something of Defoe’s talent for inventing 
plausible ‘‘ spoof”’ narratives, he added the lightness and 
fancy of a thoroughly modern story-teller. He continues to 
stand apart. Nowhere else is that kind of humour to be 
matched which delighted the readers of Rudder Grange, 
The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, and 
The Lady and the Tiger. 


As with most writers of repute, Mr. Stockton’s home was 
invaded by the descriptive interviewer. He lived at 
Convent Station, N.J., in the Loantika Valley, thirty miles 
north-west of New York. ‘There, amid blossoms and lawns 
and tulips, and refreshed by his love of driving (he bought 
one of his best horses out of the English profits of Rudder 
Grange), he laboured at his trade of being fantastic-funny. 
It was not very hard work. He thought out his stories in 
a hammock, and three hours a morning in his study set 
him free for the day. His life was perhaps too pleasant, 
and he came to write with too much ease. Of late years 
he was hardly sustaining his reputation. He became apt 
to think that when he had hit on a comic central idea 
his work was done. In his Associate Hermits, for instance, 
one finds that the plausible unreality of which he had 
shown himself a little master was not quite plausible 
enough. Yet here, as in all his books, one found ify 
passages of humour that stick in the memory. q 
Perkenpine’s philosophy of individuality is one :— 

“ What else did you find out ?” said Matlack. 

“T found out,” she answered, with animation, “that I 
admire to read anecdotes. I didn’t know I careda pin for 
anedotes until I took to hermickin’. Now here’s this 
paper ; it came round the cheese, and it’s got a good many 
anecdotes scattered about it. If I had a man I'd 
let him smoke just as much as he pleased, and just 
when he pleased. If that was his individdlety, 
I'd say viddle.” 


Tue editor of the Mercure de France, a paper that for 
some years has shown a keen and intelligent interest in 
English literature, sends the following “ bag of literary 
news,” which we quote as we receive it :— 


The Mercure de France Publishing Company, that 
started three years ago a Collection d Auteurs Etrangers, 
and was the first to publish in French: Meredith, 
Nietzsche, Gorki, Kipling, Wells, &c., prepares for this 
“ série”’a translation of Stalky and Co., Kim, and a volume 
of short stories by Kipling ; Axticipations and a volume 
of short stories H. G. Wells ; a version of the Love Letters 
of a Worldly Woman, by Mrs. W. K. Clifford. The 
next number of Le Mercure de France will contain a 
play by Maxim Gorki, Les Petits Bourgeois, produced at 
St. Petersburg on April 9th at the Cercle Artistique, and 
performed by a company from Moscow. The play will be 
published at the same time in French and Russian. The 
demand for it is already more than 30,000 copies of 
the Russian edition. The French version is done by 
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M. Semonoff, correspondent in Paris for the Novesti and 
president of the Syndicat de la Presse Etrangére. 

Until now, Mr. George Meredith was known to the 
French public by a few articles on his works and a version 
of his Essay on Comedy, done by M. Henry D. Daovay 
four years ago. Next autumn will come out a version of 
Rhoda Fleming by the same translator, who is also at 
work on The Egoist and The Adventures of Harry Richmond. 
M. Auguste Mond is on the point of finishing Beauchamp's 
Career, and he wrote to Mr. Meredith that “ enthusiasm 
has kept him up to the mark all th: ough.” 

Through the Mercure de France the French public will 
kuow later on the works of Mr. Joseph Conrad, of Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett, &c. 

This collection of foreign authors is under the edi or- 
ship of your 

devoted, 
Henry D. Daovay. 


P.S.—An enormous volume of 640 pages is coming out 
shortly (on the 25th), and is called Victor Hugo jugé par 
son siécle. In this copious work the author, who calls 
himself seriously 7'ristan Legag, has gathered the most 
tremendous amount of documents on Victor Hugo, and it 
is to be found in it the most amusing anecdotes, the most 
astonishing judgments and opinions, contradictory critics, 
&c. on the poet. A very well done index will help the 
reader through the pages. The book is published at tne 
offices of La Plume, 31, rue Bonaparte, Paris. 


Mr. Quitter-Coucn has been talking about novels and 
things in his study at Fowey to Mr. Harold Begbie, 
who tells us in the Daily Mail what he said. He was 
perhaps most entertaining in answer to Mr. Begbie’s ques- 
tion: ‘‘ How is it that the new books which have most 
shocked the public mind have been written by women ?”’ 
To this ‘‘Q.” replied that the modern lady novelist 
declares that all subjects may be treated by art, because, 
she says, art is truth. Which of course it is not. ‘‘ Art 
is not truth ; it is truth reflected through beauty. Women,”’ 
continued the interviewee, ‘‘ think of no other subject than 
what they call the sex problem ’’—proceeding :— 


So far they are within their rights. Passion is every- 
thing toa woman ; itisn’ttoaman. They regard marriage 
as an institution forced upon them in their slavery by the 
brute force of man, and +o they gird at it in their books ; 
and to make it appear as cruel and wicked as possible they 
indulge the—what sball we call it? -well, the curiosity 
of repulsion. 

“ They are like Plato’s man beyond the city walls, who 
shut his eyes naturally when he came to a field of corpses, 
and then, feeling that he must conquer this weakness, 
went back and looked upon the hideous sight by forcing 
open his eyelids with courageous fingers.” He smiled. 
“They regard man as a horrid nuisance ; as an impedi- 
ment in their path. One of them at least—poor, dear 
lad, !—wishes that babies descended like manna out of 
Heaven. But man is a stone wall against which they 
must butt in vain. People who think that one sex can do 
without the other want a shampoo.” 


But that women should out-Zola Zola, said Mr. Begbie, 
is an unpleasant reflection. 


“ Women have always done that sort of thing,” answered 
“Q.,” filling a fresh pipe. “It is a means of attracting 
attention. But we must remember that George Eliot 
shocked vublic opinion ; that poor little Charlotte Bronté 
was regarded as a shade indelicate ; and that Ouida” —he 
laughed—“ was considered quite improper. The present 
school came in when Flaubert, Daudct, and Zola were 
being talked about, and just when the Russians—an 
infinitely greater school—were appearing upon the horizon. 
To go one better than Zola was obviously their best means 
of attracting attention. 


Then they lighted up, and went down to the yatch club, 
‘“*Q” remarking: ‘‘ The lady novelist is a dear creature, 
but tiresome.’’ This lets her down gently at the last. 


The Academy and Literature. 
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But did the sun, at this moment, really—really—* burst 
suddenly from behind the grey clouds, flooding the Fowey 
with silver light” ? 


Tue old soreness between the Northern and the Southern 
States appears to be reviving in a curious form. The 
South considers that literature has been forced upon it by 
the North, which in no way represents its aspirations and 
ideals. Therefore, with a fine air of getting at the root of 
the matter, the South proposes to establish a vast book 
manufactory and publishing house, with a capital of 
$5,000,000. The chairman of the general committee has 
delivered himself as follows :— 

Southern men will no longer delegate the molding of 
thought and education to those who have for fifty years 
persistently, even cruelly, ignored the desires and interests 
of Southern people. During all of these years, in which 
these concerns have been callous to appeals and threats 
alike, the South has suffered injuries that are beyond 
possible excuse or pardon. Millions of money have been 
taken for books that were often offensive to the people. 

Again he says :— 

In the direct matter of text-books for schools, the South 
is in bondage, practically. The present generation is, if 
anything, more servile to text-books than its predecessor. 
The books used relate so little of the South that, like 
unlettered races, our real story is mere tradition, handed 
down from father to son and mother to daughter. 


Naturally this scheme is not viewed with kindness by the 
Northern Press; one paper goes so far as to say that 
‘‘ there is no such thing as ‘Southern Literature.’’’ But 
that is the trouble, and the Quixotic corporation in question 
proposes, with the aid of its $5,000,000, to supply the 
need. We are evidently rapidly approaching the time 
when it shall be said, as of Nature: Literature abhors a 
vacuum. 


A propose feature of the St. Louis World’s Exposition 
will be an exact reproduction of the birth-homes of two 
or three British writers. The suggestion is that exact 
facsimiles of the buildings and the chief historic relics they 
contain shall be made. ‘These will be rebuilt in permanent 
form so that they may remain in Forest Park, St. Louis, 
after the less stable portions of the World’s Fair have done 
their duty and disappeared. It is proposed to re-create at 
St. Louis the ‘“ Auld Clay Buggin,”’ the cottage under the 
thatch of which Robert Burns was born on the 25th of 
January 1759. It is of clay, with a sanded front, white- 
washed, and was built mainly by the hands of the poet's 
father while he was working as a gardener. The house, 
as all pilgrims to Ayr know, is one storey high and consists 
of a kitchen at one end and a best parlour at the other. 
In the latter is a fireplace, and in a niche by its side is a 
bed. In the opinion of the old wives of the town— 

The bed in which he first began 
To be that various thing called man 


was in the tiny kitchen. Replicas of the bed and of the 
other important items in the little white house in Ayr are 
included in the St. Louis scheme. 


Messrs. Luzac & Co. will publish next week a new 
edition of The Hconomy of Human Life, translated from an 
Indian manuscript written by an ancient Brahmin. This 
remarkable little book, the manuscript of which was dis- 
covered in Lhana, made its first appearance here. in the 
year 1751. By the year 1812 it had already reached its 
tiftieth edition. The new edition has been prepared, with 
a preface, by Mr. Douglas M. Gane. 
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Wuat next? Mrs. Eric Pritchard has in the press a 
volume, entitled The Cult of Chiffon, to be published 
shortly by Mr. Grant Richards. The writer’saim has been 
to encourage the attainment of all that is beautiful in the 
modes of the moment, compatible with individual require- 
ments, and to point out the errors of following blindly the 
vulgarisms bat eccentricities of dress. 


Pror. Arser has been engaged for some time on an 
important bibliographical undertaking, the reprint of the 
Term Catalogues of all books published from 1668 to 1709. 
The work will be in three volumes, quarto, in double 
columns, in new Caslon small-pica type and very black 
ink, and there will be 600 columns of index in brevier. 
The first volume will be ready in September, the others 
following at intervals of four or five months. The price of 
the small-paper edition will be ten guineas. 








Bibliographical. 


Ir will be remembered ‘that not so very long ago there 
appeared in Harper's Magazine a series of papers by 

r. Andrew Lang on the Comedies ,of Shakespeare. ‘To 
some of us it seemed as if those essays had been written 
rather against the grain—they were so lacking both in 
enthusiasum and in insight. ‘There was compensation, 
however, in the accompanying drawings by Mr. E. A. Abbey, 
who showed himself a sympathetic as well as a graceful 
illustrator of the Burd’s lighter fancies. It is, therefore, 
pleasant to hear that Mr. Abbey has prepared, also for 
Harper's, a series of drawings in illustration of the 
Tragedies and Historical Plays of Shakespeare, with 
which, no doubt, hé will be equally successful. In this 
case, | believe, the critical articles will be the work not of 
one hand but of several. Thus, | hear that Mrs. Craigie 
will contribute at least one essay, that Mr. Swinburne will 
discourse upon King Lear, and that Mr. Watts-Dunton 
will discuss Hamlet and Macbeth. Lovers and students of 
Shakespeare may be congratulated on this interesting 
prospect, which suggests a new departure in Shakespearean 
criticism. And in this connection | may note that Mr. 
Swinburne and Mr. Watts-Dunton have been asked to 
contribute introductions to certain plays of Shakespeare 
which are to be brought out, | understand, in connection 
with one of the American University Presses. In this 
case, | believe, the two poet-critics have agreed to preface 
Pericles and The Merchant of Venice respectively. Here, 
again, we have something attractive and stimulating to 
look forward to. 

A correspondent, writing from Lockerbie, N.B., suggests 
that we want a cheap edition of Edmund Burke's Speeches 
and Letters. He says: ** In his excellent Universal Library, 
Prof. Henry Morley reprinted this volume, but it has been 
out of print, | believe, for many years—at least, | have 
repeatedly tried to get a copy, and have only succeeded in 
procuring a second-hand copy now.’ Well, certainly, 
Burke has not been very greatly cultivated lately. There 
was, of course, the edition of his Selected Works in 1897-9 
(Clarendon Press Series), and that of his Complete Works in 
1898 (J. C. Nimmo)—the one in three, the other in twelve 
volumes. ‘To the last-named year belongs also a reprint of 
his Speeches on America, while in 1900 we had in the 
‘Scott Library "’ a reproduction of his Reflections on the 
Revolution in France. Going farther back, we find 
Burke's Speeches on America reprinted in 1893, and his 
Speeches on American Taxation in 1895. His Select 
Speeches and Writings figured in Sir John Lubbock’s 
‘Hundred Best Books’’ in 1893. No fewer than three 
editions of the Reflections on the French Revolution 
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appeared in 1890-92. Further back than that, perhaps, 


we need not go. 


The popularity of Mr. Frank Stockton in this country 
dates, | should say, from the appearance here of his 


Rudder Grange in shilling form in 1883. In the following 
year came another shilling’s-worth—his Lady or the Tiger ? 
and other Stories, which deepened the pleasant impression 
made by Rudder Grange. Then, likewise at a shilling, 
there came in 1886 The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine, to which, in 1888, we had a sequel in the 
shape of The Dusantes. In 1891 came Rudder Grangers 
Abroad. Of Mr. Stockton’s other stories the most popular 
in England have been, I should say, The late Mrs. Null 
(1886), The Hundredth Man (1887), Pomona’s Travels 
(1894), The Adventures of Captain Horn (1895), Mrs. 
iff’s Yacht (1896), Captain Chap (1896), The Girl at 
Cobhurst (1898), and A Bicycle of Cathay (1900). 

With reference to my recent paragraphs on the various 
reprints of Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides, a correspondent 
at Tiverton sends me some details with reference to the 
first and second editions of that famous work. The first 
edition has a dedication to Edmond Malone dated Sep- 
tember 20, 1785; the second has an ‘ advertisement,” 
dated December 20, 1785, in which Boswell mentions that 
the whole of the first impression had been sold within a 
few weeks. I may add that the advertisement to the third 
edition, ‘‘ revised and corrected,’’ is dated August 15, 
1786. This edition, | may note, was reprinted by Messrs. 
Bliss, Sands, & Co. in 1897,in a volume which also con- 
tained Boswell’s Life of Johnson, both reprints being 
edited and annotated by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. 

It has been a little too rashly assumed that in pro- 
ducing Joldéus: an Anthology of Friendship, Mr. Edward 
Carpenter was working out a new idea. That is not so. 
So recently as December, 1899, Mr. George Allen published 
a little Symposium on Friendship which had been compiled 
by Miss (or Mrs.) Mary Donald, the compiler of some 
Birthday Chimes from Tennyson. Friendship, by the way, 
was the subject and title of a book written by the Rev. 
Hugh Black and published in 1898. Can it be that, even 
in these cynical times, the possible existence of friendship 
as a sentiment is beginning to be recognised ? 

With reference to the list of Tolstoy books which | gave 
the other day (curtailing slightly some of the titles), 
Mr. G. Hl. Perris sends some welcome particulars. He is 
himself the author of two books on Tolstoy—Leo Tolstoy, 
the Grand Mujik: a Study in Personal Evolution (1898) 
and The Life and T'eaching of Leo Tolstoy (1901). ‘The 
former contained a chronological list of Tolstoy's writings. 
Miss Isabel Hapgood has translated Tolstoy’s work Un 
Life, published in England by Walter Scott, Limited. 
The Reminiscences of Tolstoy issued in 1886 are from 
the pen of Behrs, a relative by marriage. ‘To the auto- 
biographical writings named by me may be added A 
Landlord’s Morning, Sevastopol Sketches, What is to be 
done ? and the numerous letters and fragments of diaries 
published during the last two years by the Free Age 
Press. 

Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson is credited with the 
intention of giving to the world a book on The School- 
master—a title which will not be begrudged to him by 
his famous forerunner, the learned Ascham, whose eye, 
no doubt, *‘ dwells pleased ’’ upon the sympathetic modern 
teacher. Ascham’s Schoolmaster was reprinted in 1884, 
and again in 1888 (in Cassell’s ‘* National Library ’’). 
| faney, too, it was among Mr. Arber’s reprints. 
Mr. Benson’s work may arouse fresh interest in his 
predecessor's. 

‘THe Bookworm. 
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Criticism in Excelsis. 


Encyclopedia Biblica. Vol. III., L. to P. 
Rev. T. K. Cheyne and J. Sutherland Black. 
C. Black. 20s. net.) 


In our reviews of the earlier instalments of this Encyclo- 
pedia (for which see the Acapemy of 2nd December, 1899, 
and 23rd February, 1901), we felt compelled to ask whether 
the school of criticism by which it is inspired considers 
any part of the Bible trustworthy, and to state our opinion 
that its publication would prove to be the most serious 
blow yet struck at Protestant Christianity. It is perhaps 
under the pressure of the criticisms made here and else- 
where—although the work has so far received singularly 
scant notice either in the secular or the religious press— 
that its writers have found it convenient in the present 
volume to make some attempt towards a definition of their 
standpoint. Thus Canon Cheyne, in the article ‘‘ Name,” 
tells us, by a sort of obiter dictum, that ‘‘the facts con- 
nected with the older documents which enter into our 
present Old Testament books are hidden from adherents 
of a conservative school of criticism.’’ Prof. Schmiedel, 
indeed, does not condescend to justify or defend his 
extraordinary habit, of which we find in this volume also 
many instances, of making ex cathedrd, and without any 
attempt to support them by evidence, statements which 
strike at the root of the most cherished beliefs of Christians. 
But this omission is amply atoned for by Prof. Van Manen 
in his article on ‘ Paul.” He tells us plainly that 
‘* Criticism must always begin by pulling down everything 
that has no solid or enduring foundation,” and that 
‘Criticism is not at liberty to set out from the genuineness 
- + . . + Of any writing thatis to be used as evidence 
in historical research as long as the necessary light was 
not thrown .upon it, and least of all may it do so after 
some or many writings of the same class have already been 
found to be pseudepigraphic.”” As we have seen in the 
former volumes that all or nearly all of the Canonical Books 
have their reputed authorship there denied, it is easy to 
guess what wild work this position makes with the few 
writings still remaining to be dealt with, 

The article in the present volume that will be read with 
most interest is that by Prof. Sclimiedel on ‘ Mary,”’ 
wherein he makes a fierce and frontal attack upon the 
doctrine of the virgin-birth. Working, as is his method, 
in the first instance without other help than that afforded 
by the New Testament writings, he labours to show 
from them that the words of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, of Paul, of the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and of the Four Evangelists are all consistent 
with the fact that Jesus was in the natural way the son of 
Joseph ; and he disposes of the statements to the contrary 
in the first chapters of Matthew and Luke by the assertion 
that these statements were added by a later hand. The 
only external evidence that he brings to bear in favour of 
this last contention is the testimony of the Syriac version 
discovered at Sinai by Mrs. Lewis, which bears in Matt. i. 
16 the words, ‘‘Joseph. to whom was betrothed Mary 
the Virgin begat Jesus, who is called the Christ,” 
although he does not call attention to the fact that it gives 
the story of the Annunciation as in the Greek, and that 
the Curetonian Syriac, which is said on palographic 
grounds to be less than a century later, omits the words in 
italics altogether. He also claims that the ‘‘ original text ”’ 


Edited by the 
(A. and 


(of Matt. i. 16) ‘‘ was first actually discovered in the 
‘ Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila,’ ”’ although he gives no 
reason for supposing that this document is earlier in date 
than the Greek texts of Matthew, and differs from its 
editor, Mr. Conybeare, us to the supposed process of 
corruption of the text. 
existence "’ 


Later, he suggests that the ‘ pre- 
of Jesus, ‘‘and possibly identity with the 
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Logos, were attributed to him earlier than a supernatural 
birth,” and that ‘‘as soon as we have satisfied ourselves 
how gradually and step by step the Church arrived at the 
doctrine of the Godhead of Jesus, and in particular how 
neither Jesus, nor his mother, nor Mark . . . were 
acquainted with the virgin-birth,’’ we shall not believe 
that the variation in the Sinaitic MS. was the interpola- 
tion, as has been suggested, of some Judaizing sect. It 
does not, indeed, need much argument to convince anyone 
that, if they will see with Prof. Sclimiedel’s eyes, they will 
see what he sees; but one is hardly drawn to his view by 
the suggestion that ‘‘ if |Jesus}] had the feeling of home- 
lessness, the responsibility for this must im a great 
measure lie with’’ His mother; or the grudging adiis- 
sion that ‘‘ her religion, with all its intense conservatism, 
may have been genuine and pure.’’ ‘The taste of the 
article may best be judged from the inclusion under the 
head of ‘‘ Later traditions’’ of the Jewish calwnany first 
mentioned by Origen, that ‘‘ Jesus was the child of the 
adulterous intercourse of Mary with a soldier Stada or 
Pandera.”’ 

We pass over an article by the same writer on ‘‘ Ministry,”’ 
wherein he aflirms frankly that the founder of Christianity 
had no intention of creating a Church, that ‘* baptism and 
the repetition of the last supper were no ordinances of 
Jesus,” and that the only creed that He demanded of his 
followers was a beliet in ‘the reality of the Final Judg- 
ment on the one hand and the Fatherly Love of God on 
the other.’’ We merely note, in passing, that in this he 
lays down the anarchical theory that ‘* In so far as religion 
consists in a relation of the devout heart to God, every 
thing of the nature of a ‘constitution,’ any relation of 
superiority or subordination between certain human persons 
and others, anything that could be described as legal 
formality, is essentially foreign to its nature ; ’’ and we will 
take, as another instance of the methods of this volume, 
the extremely typical article on ‘‘ Paul,’’ by Prof. van 
Manen, to which we have before alluded. Prof. van 
Manen, who hails from Leyden, and who makes his first 
appearance among the writers in the Hneyclopedia in this 
volume, seems to deal even more faithfully with this 
subject than his brother protessor of Zurich. He tells us 
that criticism ‘‘is unable any longer in all simplicity to 
hoid by the canonical Acts and epistles, or even to the 
epistles solely, or yet to a selection of them.’’ He further 
umplifies this by the statements that ‘* we possess no epistles 
of Paul; that the writings which bear his name are pseud- 
epigrapha containing seemingly historical data from the 
lite and labours of the apostle, which nevertheless must 
not be accepted as correct without closer examination ; ”’ 
and that the Acts of the Apostles merely give ‘a variety 
of narratives concerning him, differing in their dates and 
also in respect of the influences under which they were 
written.’’ He does not consider that Paul’s real teaching 
differed in any striking manner from that of the other 
apostles, to whom, and not especially to Paul, he attributes 
the conversion of the heathen; nor does he think that he 
ever ‘‘emancipated’’ himself from Judaism. But he 
believes his personality to have been seized upon in later 
times by Marcion and other gnostics as a sort of peg on 
which to hang their own ideas of Christianity, and that 
the whole of the canonical epistles are to be attributed to 
this heretical source. In this article, too, we cannot see 
that the writer is able to appeal to any real evidence in 
support of his opinions, or that they are based upon any- 
thing more than his own examination of the text of the 
Canonical Books. 

We cannot, of course, linger as long over the other 
articles in this volume as we have thought it right to do 
over these two typical examples of the Higher Criticism, 
but it is sufficient to say that, with the exception of the 
class to be next mentioned, they are all apparently inspired 
by the view that any interpretation hitherto placed upon 
uny passage in the Bible is wrong. ‘The story of Lazarus 
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naturally draws from Dr. Abbott the query, “‘ Is the record 
of the Raising of Lazarus a fiction ?’’ and he sees no way 
of answering it save that “it is non-historical, like the 
History of the Creation in Genesis, and like the records of 
the other miracles in the Fourth Gospel.”’ Jesus was born 
not in Bethlehem, but in Nazareth, says Canon Cheyne, 
though he suggests a via media in the shape of a sugges- 
tion new to us, that it is the Bethlehem of Galilee, ‘‘ about 
seven miles W.N.W. of Nazareth,’ that was pointed out 
by the earlier evangelists. Similarly, the “ Nicolaitans”’ 
of the Apocalypse are said by Prof. van Manen to be 
the followers of Paul, and Prof. Schmiedel in ‘ Philip 
the Apostle’’ insists that ‘‘ the whole story of Simon Magus’”’ 
must be regarded as ‘‘ quite unhistorical.’’ Nor does the 
old Testament fare better than the New. ‘‘ Melchizidek,” 
says Canon Cheyne, “has the singular fate not only of 
being an imaginary personage, but of owing his ideal 
existence to a scribe’s error.”’ ‘‘ That the Jews in the time 
of Christ*believed in a suffering and atoning Messiah is, 
to say the least, unproved and highly improbable,’’ say 
the late Robertson Smith and Prof. Kautzch, to which 
dictum Canon Cheyne adds the suggestion that ‘it is 
historically very conceivable that a Babylonian belief may be 
the real parent both of {the Buddhist expectation of a King 
of Righteousness} and all other Messianic beliefs within 
the sphere of Babylonian influence.’’ Moses, we learn from 
the same editor, was not an historical personage, but a 
clan, ‘‘ Yahwé,”’ was “originally known as the storm- 
god,”’ and “‘sober history cannot venture to admit that 
Ahab really destroyed the altars of Yahwé and slew his 
prophets.’ In some of these guesses and theories there 
may be a large element of truth, but taking them 
altogether we are afraid that they are mostly dictated 
by a love of change for the sake of change. 

We come to a class of articles of which it is, fortunately, 
possible to speak with a large measure of approval. These 
are the ones of which we have spoken in our reviews of 
former volumes, as being such as we may expect to find in 
an encyclopedia, which is not, in truth, the best vehicle for 
controversial matter. Foremost among this class is an 
article on ‘* Names,”’ by Prof. Noldeke and Prof. Buchanan 
Gray. The subject is one which they have made their own, 
and the article is throughout as informing as it is complete. 
On the vexed question of the Tetragrammaton or Divine 
name, popularly transcribed Jehovah, Prof. Kautzch thinks 
it unlikely that the Hebrews were capable of so abstract an 
idea us ‘* self-existence,”” and would translate it by some such 
phrase as “the living God who does not change in his 
actions.'’ It does not seem likely that the name of Eli’s son, 
Phinehas, was really Egyptian, and meant “ this negro,” as 
is here stated on the authority of Dr. Erman and Dr. Spiegel- 
berg ; but the reading is characteristic of the difficulty which 
is inseparable from many Old Testament names, and is no 
doubt largely due to their transcription by scribes ignorant 
of Hebrew. It is interesting to notice how many Jews at 
the time of Christ assumed purely Greek names, and that 
both Theudus and Thaddaeus are considered by Prof. 
Noldeke to be Jewish corruptions of Theodoros. Other 
excellent articles are Prof. Prince's on ‘ Music,’ which 
has the additional merit of being profusely illustrated ; 
and one by Mr. Myres, of the Anthropological Institute, 
on ‘‘ Pottery,’ which enjoys the same advantage. ** Persia,”’ 
by the late C. P. Tiele, to which Prof. Brown contri- 
butes an etymological introduction, is also all that can 
be wished ; and President Moore’s article on ‘‘ Philistines ”’ 
is an admirably condensed summary of the information 
that has hitherto come to light upon a very difficult 
subject. : 

In view of the delay in the publication of this Encyclopadia 
—a volume a quarter was, if we remember rightly, at first 
promised, and a year and a half have elapsed since the 
publication of the first—it may be as wal to say here 


what we have to say about the critical method to which it 
That it is entirely destructive from 


owes its conception. 
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the standpoint of orthodoxy bardly admits of question, 
and even if we do not take the antinomian declarations of 
Prof. Schmiedel very seriously, it is evident that no religion 
that trusts the written records of its own origin could 
long survive the general adoption of such a method. For 
the text of the New Testament, as Dr. Kenyon has lately 
had occasion to show, is based on a much greater number 
of MSS. than any text, whether sacred or profane, of any- 
thing like the same age, and the method which allows one 
to imagine interpolations and suppressions at the will of 
the critic would make much milder work with the Vedas, 
the Zendavesta, the Tripatakas, and the Kuran, than it 
has done with the Jewish or Christian Bible. That the 
same method, if extended to the masterpieces of classical 
literature, would in no long time destroy them utterly has 
long been a commonplace with observant scholars, and is, 
in fact, a reductio ad absurdum of the whole matter. 

But it may be said, with some show of reason, that the 
guesses of the Higher Critics often cover a great deal of 
truth, and even if this be concealed among a number of 
far-fetched and improbable hypotheses, it will be possible 
at some later date to sift the wheat from the chaff. This 
is a taking way of putting it, and it may be at once con- 
ceded that if the traditional views on the origins of 
Christianity can be shown to be false, the truth should be 
brought out at no matter what risk of injury to the feel- 
ings of those who have hitherto held the traditional views. 
But the fact is, that the Higher Critics have copied one of 
the worst faults of their orthodox opponents, and are 
attempting to prove too much. The present writer is no 
friend to any doctrine of inspiration, and it must be plain 
to every scholar that the rulers of the early Church 
exercised a very wide discretion in suppressing, altering, 
and, in their own words, ‘‘ making orthodox”? all writings 
that came under their notice. Yet this is a point that, 
when rightly considered, tells against rather than for the © 
Higher Critics. Whatever else may be said of them, it is 
certain that the founders of the Catholic Church were 
shrewd and worldly-wise men, with a better—because 
first-hand—knowledge of Greek, Syriac, and Hebrew that 
any living person now ; and that they did that 
work in the face of adversaries powerful both by their 
position and learning, who would have been quick to 
detect any flagrant inconsistency in the documents of their 
faith. Now, the text of the New Testament was practi- 
cally settled before the conversion of Constantine, and tho 
Higher Critics would have us believe that there were 
included in this mis-statements and discrepancies upon 
the most vital points of the narrative, so open and pal- 
pable that a careful consideration of them is enough to 
enable us to reconstruct the facts and materials from 
which the text was originally compiled. Such a view is 
much more complimentary to the acumen of a few Con- 
tinental scholars than to that of the devisers of the polity 
which has been called ‘‘the very masterpiece of human 
wisdom,” and, like all over-statements, must eventually 
damage the cause on behalf of which it is put forward. 
We cannot, therefore, think that it will commend itself to 
men of the world, and on this account, if on none other, 
we regret that the crudities of writers like Prof. Schmiedel 
and Prof. van Manen have appeared under the present 
auspices. 


Parliamentary Pickings. 


Parliament : Its Romance, Its Comedy, Its Pathos. By 
Michael MacDonagh. (P. 8. King and Son. 7s, 6d. 


net.) 


THE omnipotence of Parliament is the secret of its 
interest. It intensifies all that is great or humorous within 
its walls. It is an incomparable background. Where else 
are maiden speeches so interesting, as such? Whereis a 
lightning repartee so thunderously attended? Then the 


pedigree of oratory, the long vague lineage of wit! A fine 
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word seems to echo for ever in St. Stephen’s, and the 
quitting of a long Parliamentary life must be like the 
quiting of life itself. Mr. MacDonagh tells us, however, 
that most famous statesmen are spared the ordeal of a 
conscious farewell; it has seldom happened that they 
knew their last speech for their last. But Mr. Gladstone 
did. 

I was in the Reporters’ Gallery on that Friday evening, 
March Ist, 1894. After the Speaker had left the chair, 
and while the ancient cry of the door-keeper,‘‘ Who goes 
home ?” was ringing through the Chamber, Gladstone 01 
his way out paused for a minute on the dais containing 
the Speaker's chair, and surveyed, in one swift but parting 
glance —with, no doubt tear-bedimmed eyes and aching 
heart— the scene of sixty ycrars of political storm and 
stress, of enduring triumphs in oratory and legislaticn, 
before turning away from it for ever. 


Into this wonderful theatre of policies and passions, of 
enduring measures and passing men, Mr. MacDonagh takes 
us with the skill of a completely informed guide. His 
chapters on the King’s prerogatives, on Queen Victoria's 
relations with her cabinets and parliaments, and on 
the Great Seal of England are a little aside from the 
rest of the book, but they are in no way superfluous. 
They extend our vision into the higher parts of the Con- 
— and give atmosphere and explication to the 
whole. 

In the chapter on maiden speeches we fairly take 
our seats in what Macaulay styled the most peculiar 
audience in the world. ‘‘A place where Walpole suc- 
ceeded and Addison failed ; where Dundas succeeded and 
Burke failed; where Erskine and Scarlett were dinner- 
bells ; where Lawrence and Jekyll, the two wittiest men, 
or nearly so, of their time, were thought bores, is surely a 
very strange place.’”” Among these maiden speeches none 
are more curious than those which annulled—so far as 
Parliament was concerned—the oratorical fame won in other 
assemblies. In this kind Erskine’s failure was perhaps 
the most ignominious. The greatest legal orator of his 
time, and a future Lord Chancellor, Erskine met disaster 
when he rose for the first time to address the House on 
November 20th, 1783. He attacked Pitt, and Pitt began 
taking notes. But the speech went so lamely that Pitt's 
notes grew fewer and fewer, until at last he contemp- 
tuously flung them on the floor. Erskine saw, and was 
abashed. Later on Pitt gave him the coup de grace. “I 
will reply to both speeches,” he said, referring to Fox and 
Erskine ; ‘‘ but I shall make no mention of what was said 
by the honourable gentleman who spoke last. He did no 
more than regularly repeat what was said by the honour- 
able member who preceded him and regularly weakened 
all he repeated.” be Nae 

Among failures from sheer temperamental inability to 
face an audience, Addison's maiden speech in the Irish 
House of Commons, as member for Cavan, is a classic 
example; and here again the unhappy man received a 
blow after he had fallen. 

He began : “ Mr. Speaker, I conceive,’ and then paused 
as if frightened by the souud of his own voice. “I con- 
ceive, Mr. Speaker,” he said again in louder tones as if to 
drown the still small voice of -clf-d+preciation that spoke 
upbraidingly to him within. Azain he stopped and stood 
silent, until aroused by the ironical cries of “ Hear him ! 
Hear him!” when he once more set out with, “Sit, I 
conceive.” But power of further utterance was denied 
him, and he had, perforce, to resume his seat. A witty 
member, rising immediately, indulged in rather a broad 
joke. “Sir,” said he,“ the honourable member has con- 
ceived three times and brought forth nothing.” 


Sometimes a member in the same unhappy position bas 
saved himself by a flash of self-depreciatory humour. When 
Rochester rose, in the reign of Charles II., to make his 
first speech iu the House of Lords, he said: ‘My lords, 
I rise this time for the first time—the very first time. 
My lords, I divide my speech into four branches.”’ 
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Here he paused long. ‘‘ My lords,” he exclaimed help- 
lessly, ‘‘if ever I rise again in this House, you may 
cut me off root and branches and all for ever.” Very 
few new members have had the assurance of Cobbett, 
who astounded the House by beginning his maiden speech 
with the remark, ‘“‘It appears to me that since I have 
been sitting here I have heard a great deal of vain 
and unprofitable conversation.” 

Mr. MacDonagh tells us that the story of Disraeli’s 
historic fiasco has never been fully told. He certainly 
gives details which are rarely, quoted. The shouting down 
of the young member for High Wycombe was the work 
of a phalanx of Radicals and Repealers. While they hooted 
Peel cheered. It is true that Macaulay wrote that Peel 
‘screamed with laughter.’’ But Disraeli, writing to his 
sister in an impartial strain, says that Peel cheered him 
repeatedly, ‘‘which is not his custom.’’ He also relates 
that Chandos reported to him Peel's private judgment, 
given in answer to his direct inquiry, ‘‘ Now tell me 
exactly what you think of D.?”’ Peel replied, ‘‘ Some 
of my party were disappointed, and talk of failure; I 
say just the reverse. He did all that he could under 
the circumstances. I saw anything but failure; he 
must make his way.’ This was also the opinion of 
Richard Lalor Sheil, whose judgment was not to be 
lightly challenged. 

The eleventh chapter of Mr. MacDonagh’s book interests 
us as much as any. In it he deals with Parliamentary . 
phrases and current coin of speech. He rightly points out 
that though many of the best catch-words were invented 
by the speaker who first added them to the Parliamentary 
vocabulary, others, as famous, were really only apt quota- 
tions used at the psychological moment of their fitness. 
On the other hand, Mr. MacDonagh, like many identifiers 
of parallels, does not seem to allow the possibility of a 
second and independent invention. For example, he argues 
that the phrase ‘‘ Peace with Honour’’ was not Lord 
Beaconsfield’s own coinage, because Lord John Russell, 
Burke, and Shakespeare (in ‘‘ Coriolanus,” iii. 2) had all 
used it. We see no earthly reason why the phrase ‘‘ Peace 
with Honour” should not have occurred to Lord Beacons- 
field independently ; and, so far as we know, proof that it 
did not so occur to him is entirely wanting. Similarly 
Mr. Morley’s ‘‘ Mend it or end it,” applied to the House of 
Lords, must needs have been borrowed, we are told, from 
Sir Walter Scott’s Monastery: ‘‘ My fate calls me else- 
where to scenes where I shall end it or mend it,’’ says 
Halbert Glendinning. Again we see no evidence of quota- 
tion. There are phrases which can never belong to any 
writer, and surely ‘‘ mend it or end it’’ is one. Of course 
Mr. MacDonagh does full justice to the sense for selection 
and effect shown in the historic use of each of these 
phrases. But the critical nose for indebtedness is apt to 
be too keen. 

Many of the best political phrases owe their vogue less, 
we think, to any chiselled or epigrammatic perfection, 
than to their sheer usefulness plus the stamp of a good 
name. This is true of many of Disraeli’s most famous 
utterances. Mr. MacDonagh quotes these :— 


Rerction is the consequence of a nation waking from 
its illusions. (1848.) 

A tu quoque should always be good humoured, for it 
has nothing else to recommend it. (1855.) 

Finality is not the language of politics. (1859.) 

To assist progress, to resist revolution, is the policy of 
the Conservative Party. (1859.) 

Party is organised opinion. (1864). 

England does not love coalitions. (1852.) 


The same quality of usefulness rather than _ brilliance 
marks scores of Parliamentary phrases which will never 
cease to be echoed by the walls which heard them fall 
from the lips of a great man on a great occasion. Lord 
Derby’s ‘‘Meddle and muddle”; Brougham’s ‘‘ The 


schoolmaster is abroad,”’ and his ‘‘ The Bill, the whole 
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Bill, and nothing but the Bill”’; Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ The 
flowing tide is with us,” ‘“‘ Within the range of practical 
polities,” “‘ Masses and the Classes,’’ and ‘‘ An old Parlia- 
mentary hand”; and Major Cartwright’s ‘‘ One man, one 
vote ’’ are among the many phrases which belong to this 
category. 

One recognises a more intrinsic brilliance in phrases 
like John Bright’s “ political cave of Adullam,” Sir 
James Mackintosh’s ‘masterly inactivity,” and even 
in Wellington’s ‘“‘a revolution by the course of law.” 
Lord Palmerston’s prize-ring phrase, which so delighted 
the public in 1849, “‘The Judicious Bottle-Holder,” has 
faded with the institution from which it was derived. 

A retort of Lord John Russell to Sir Francis Burdett, 
who had begun his long Parliamentary life as a Radical 
and was ending it as a Conservative, was thought by many 
--by Mr. Gladstone among them—-to be about the cleverest 
ever heard in Parliament. Attacking a Liberal measure 
in his Conservative days, Sir Francis denounced ‘the cant 
of patriotism.’’ The phrase told until Lord John Russell 
got upand said: ‘‘ There is something worse than the cant 
of patriotism, and that is the recant of patriotism.’’ The 
effect. of this was tremendous. It was as if Sir Francis 
Burdett’s whole career had been rolled back on him to 
smother him; while the verbal neatness of the retort 
amazed the House. 

We must end. We have skimmed only a little of Mr. 
MacDonagh’s cream, and the rest we leave with confidence, 
and with hearty recommendation, to the readers of this 
most entertaining book. 


More About the Moors. 
The Moors. By Budgett Meakin. (Swan Sonnenschein. 15s.) 


Mr. Meakin calls his latest book on Morocco ‘a compre- 
hensive description,’ and no other phrase could so well 
sum up this amazing book. Such a storehouse of know- 
ledge could only have been compiled by one who has lived, 
us Mr. Meakin has done, among the people and in native 
dress. ‘Those who have attempted, in however small a 
way, to write about Morocco, will be best able to judge of 
the study which has gone to the making of these five 
hundred pages, and will appreciate the author accordingly. 
In Morocco the name “Moor” is unknown except to 
Europeans, but it is applied loosely to any native of 
Morocco, though more correctly only to the townsman of 
mixed descent. Again, there is a popular misconception 
which must always be met when treating of the Moors. 
Mr. Meakin points out that a strange idea pervades the 
English mind that they are black. Nothing will eradicate 
Black-a-Moor from our midst, and Shakespeare’s descrip- 
tion of Othello will always outweigh a mere prose relation 
of simple facts. But nevertheless Shakespeare's Moor of 
Venice was evidently no Moor at all, but a Negro, for both 
Berbers and Arabs are white like ourselves, and though 
often sun-burned and bronzed for generations, ho‘li t!:c 
children and those of them who have lived in the cities 
would pass anywhere as European. 

Tangier is, of course, but the Western Gate of the land ; 
hut if we want to see the people as they are, we should be 
with them outside the Bab el Khamees, the Thursday gate 
of Marrakesh, on the day after which it is named, when 
the fumous market is held. From early morning country 
folk have gathered from all the districts round, bringing 
in produce and live stock for sale, and some have even 
arrived over-night, and slept, rolled in their woollen tunics 
like so many chrysalids. 

The ever-changing scene isa kaleidoscope of Eastern 
faney: Ali Baba and the forty thieves, Blue Beard, 
Aladdin and the Grand Vizier—all in succession pass 
before us. Possibly, too, under that concealing blanket, 
is some fair Shaharah-zadeh - if you can pronounce her 


name ; but do not try to, for in Morocco jealous guardians 
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are not to be trifled with—and who knows but that Al 
Rasheed, and Shah-zenan, and Shah biar are not among 
the surging crowd. At all events their slaves are here, 
great, fat, important looking eunuchs, hard-worked 
porters, all as black as Africa can make them, but right 
in heart, and thoroughly good-natured. But others take 
us further back, for with his string of camels here comes 
Eliezer of Damascus, and behind him Isaac, seated on his’ 
ample mule, a barrel-boiled beast that seems to know 
the weighty character he bears. Surely no more graceful 
or picturesque costume was ever invented than Isaac 
wears. Beneath a semi-transparent toga of wool, glimpses 
of luscious hues are caught, crimson and purple, deep 
greens and orange—“ Sun of the afternoon tint” they 
call it—salmons, and pale clear blues. Although it is 
warm his costume is hardly thin, for over his shoulders is 
loosely thrown a dark blue selham or cloak of one piece. 
His turban is of good proportions and glistening white ; 
his slippers are bright lemon colour. 

Side by side with this picture of comfort stands a 
tattered Negro who has had his eyes put out for robbery, 
a punishment now fortunately rare. His sightless sockets 
turn appealingly to this and that one as they hasten by, 
his footsteps guided by a little child. Most are impor- 
tuned in vain, but here and there one gives, for the 
Moors believe in alms as steps to Paradise, and no « xcuse 
or refusal is taken unless couched in the phrase “ Yajeeb 
Allah! May God bring it!”—from which the beggar 
infers the speaker at least will give nothing. 

A strange and picturesque land it is, physically cut off 
from Europe only by a narrow strip of sea, and yet 
morally separated by centuries. To the casual stranger 
its life is like a representation on the stage, but to him 
who lives in the land there gradually comes, if he have 
any insight at all, a knowledge and an understanding of 
the East and of its thought and ways. To Mr. Meakin that 
knowledge has come long since, and he has been able to 
record it for those who have no time to spend among alien 
folk and outlandish peoples. 


Criticism hk la Mode. 


Music in the Nineteenth Century: I. English Music. By 
J. A. Furrer Martianp. 5s. net. 


Mr. J. A. Futter Martianp is a critic with serious views 
upon the value of such music as he is pleased to admire ; 
hut we are not quite sure if his views on what he calls the 
‘‘Renaissance”’ are entirely justified by history. As a 
University man, Mr. Maitland rightly estimates the 
academic value of musical training at a very high level; 
but it is possible to think that for the very same reason 
he is equally inclined to set music which has not had 
the academic training which he so much admires, upon a 
level far beneath its merits. Here is a question, for 
example, between Professor Stanford and Mr. Isidore de 
Lara. Mr. Stanford is undoubtedly a man of fine attainment, 
scrupulously careful, and (at the same time) occasionally 
inspired ; he upholds the musical banner of his University 
with no uncertain resolution. 

Isidore de Lara is one who has broken bounds and has not 
permitted his intellect to be shackled by any particular form 
of strict academic law. When Mr. Maitland writes a book 
that deals with subjects embracing the consideration of two 
minds so different as these, it is natural that he should 
praise the one and dispraise the other. But it is equally 
natural that the unbiassed critic should make some 
attempt to adjust the situation, and to point out that here 
is obviously a question of some larger meaning. We very 
much fear that Mr. Maitland bas permitted his sense of 
loyalty to run away somewhat with his natural feeling of 
refinement in his comments upon the production at Covent 
Garden of Mr. de Lara’s ‘‘ Messaline.”’ To all intents and 
purposes he accuses the management of Covent Garden of 
being bought over in their production of the opera; and 
that is a matter for which he deserves "grave rebuke. It 
is not quite fair, we think—and we speak with deliberate 
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kindness—that in what is obviously an ephemeral publica- 
tion, a critic should permit himself to be run away with 
by mere personal emotions. Nevertheless, there are many 
pages which contain really valuable information from 
Mr. Maitland’s pen, although we may take reasonable ex- 
ception to his views on what he considers to he the ‘‘ Palmy 
Days”’ and the less brilliant ‘“‘ Days’’ of English music, 
although we may equally regard him (as every decent 
critic invariably regards another) as a man of prejudice. 
It still remains that he has for a considerable time ful- 
filled what many people understand to be a responsible 
post. It would be well perhaps if Mr. Maitland cultivated 
a sense of humour, which does not always depend upon a 
sort of vacant laughter over one’s own words. But 
perhaps that is asking more from one individual than a 
man has a right to ask. 

Mr. Robin H. Legge contributes a prefatory note to 
Mr. Maitland’s work, and, like the famous Capri corre- 
spondent of a morning journal, who invariably sent a 
monthly telegram announcing that “An Eruption from 
Vesuvius is hourly expected,” and ‘‘ Brigandage is slowly 
rearing its head,’’ he declares that music is slowly but 
surely becoming an “ integral part of the people.” Well, 
that may beso, but we have our very serious doubts. It is 
true that such influences as those wielded by Mr. Robert 
Newman and Mr. Henry Wood have the slenderest of 
recognition in Mr. Maitland’s book. But what do you 
expect? Academic England and an even more Academic 
Germany form the chief factors in the ideals of certain 
minds, and these are really the weights which in the see- 
saw game of criticism lift the wrong people high into the 
air. Without a make-weight so dully effective as writers 
like these, that which has been called the New Criticism 
would indeed have small influence. Combined together 
the double set of prejudices probably makes for good ; but 
there is no possibility of reconciliation ; and though one 
dislikes the inevitable bitterness, one has to treat the 
matter with a certain sense of humour. Mr. Maitland’s 
chapter on Sullivan is sufficient proof of that. Otherwise, 
we should have been compelled to write words of 
considerable severity. 


‘“T Love the Name.” 
Origen and Greek Patristie Theology. By William Fair- 
weather, M.A. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 

ORIGEN’S position in the Church has been always more or 
less of an open question. ‘‘ During the Middle Ages,”’ 
writes Mr. Fairweather, “throughout the Greek Church 
his name was, held in execration, and the margins 
of his MSS. wefe covered with the bitter denunciations of 
anonymous scribblers ;’’ nor have the Eastern communions 
in general ceased even yet to look upon him with aversion. 
The Church of Rome has doubted and distrusted and 
admired. Augustine opposed his theology; Vincent of 
Lerins pointed to him as a very striking example of how 
the most illustrious of teachers may wander from the right 
way ; there was a time when, in the schools, the question 
of his salvation was a stock subject of debate. Leo III. 
included passages from his writings in the Breviary ; 
Erasmus declared that he had learned more Christian 
philosophy from a single page of Origen than from ten of 
Augustine; Luther committed him to perdition; John 
Henry Newman said : “I love the name of Origen.” 

The fact is that it is unimaginable that a dogmatic 
pioneer, like this presbyter of Alexandria, should not be 
found by succeeding generations to Jie open to the charge 
of heresy. His was the day when the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity had hardly begun to find, in 
the language that Greek philosophy had prepared for 
them, their verbal shapes. The machinery of dogmatic 
definition was still to be devised, and the Apostolic See 
was but half conscious of its privilege. Then came this 
man of rigorous sanctity and shining intelligence, with 
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his acuteness of a philosophic thinker and his constructive 
powers of a scientific theologian to build up afresh the 


Gospel of his childhood. ‘‘ Viewing the soul as the 
mirror of Deity, and believing that through the contempla- 
tion of herself the secret of deification is to be found, 
Origen uses the ethical systems of Greek philosophy as 
stepping stones towards the ultimate attainment of this 
high destiny.”’ He lived, in the midst of suspicions and 
jealousies, indefatigable, simple, single-eyed, faithful. 
Once and for all by a single act he had set himself free 
from the thraldom of passion; his intellect, his imagina- 
tion, his hopes strained always towards those things which 
are eternal in the heavens. The sum of his industry is 
almost incredible; and if the complex minutiew of his 
mystical exegesis have for us no other than an historical 
importance, it must not be forgotten that he dropped the 
seed which, fourteen centuries later, produced the Analogy. 
More than that, it was he who initiated that policy of 
assimilation by which, in succeeding ages, the Church has 
made her own whatever was good in the religions of the 
world about her. 

Mr. Fairweather is, on the whole, to be congratulated on 
the way in which he has carried out this latest addition 
to the ‘‘ World’s Epoch-makers’’ Series. For the most part 
he writes with commendable detachment; but surely to 
talk of Origen’s “‘ accepting the doctrine of salvation 
hy faith only” is at least to perpetrate something like an 
anachronism. 


Other New Books. 
The Wessex of Romance. By Wilkinson Sherren. (Chapman 
& Hall. 6s.) 

Tue first forty pages of Mr. Sherren’s book are distinctly 
interesting. He does not tell us much that we did not 
know before, but he brings together a number of facts 
concerning surviving Dorsetshire customs and superstitions 
which are valuable as records of a condition of things 
rapidly passing away. Mr. Sherren, too, has a genuine 
appreciation of what is best in a peasantry amongst the 
most distinctive and conservative in England ; his sketches 
of the old carrier and of Job Samways the smuggler are 
telling and sympathetic, and the dialect quite admirably 
reproduced. If Mr. Sherren had confined himself to this 
kind of thing his book might have taken a modest place 
amongst the records of a county; but, unfortunately, the 
association of Mr. Thomas Hardy with Wessex has heen 
too much for him, and we are given a critical and place 
commentary on the novels and poems which appears to us 
entirely superfluous. We have already had occasion to 
protest against work of this description ; enthusiasm for 
an author is all very well, and an admiration which chooses 
to employ itself in identifying real places with their 
fictitious names is, in itself, harmless enough. But why 
it should all be written down, printed, and made into a 
book we cannot conceive. And Mr. Sherren actually goes 
further ; he gives a synopsis of each of the Wessex novels, 
with scenes, characters, and summary of the plot, all 
complete. We are told in the Introduction that ‘‘ all the 
matter contained in the following pages has been written 
without the slightest co-operation or fore-knowledge on the 
part of Mr. Hardy.” We can well believe it. 


The Spindle-side of Scottish Song. 
(Dent. 3s. 6d. net.) 
TuerE is a fine air of enthusiasm about Miss Findlay’s 
little book which is so infectious that we are almost 
inclined to accept it in place of judgment. Yet now and 
then we are forced to an involuntary protest, as when we 
are told that Susanna Blamire was the author ‘‘ of perhaps 
the most pathetic love-song ever penned.”’ The song in 
question, ‘‘ What ails this heart o’ mine,”’ is an admirable 
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song, but we think it easy to over-praise it, and there is 
a similar extravagance in many other of Miss Findlay’s 
characterisations. But it is pleasant to have, in handy 
form, such biographical details as are here set down con- 
cerning such different personalities as those of Lady 
Grisell Baillie and Mrs. Cockburn, Lady Nairne and 
Jean Glover, Lady Ann Lindsay and Janet Hamilton. At 
the end of each sketch a characteristic example of its 
subject’s work is quoted, and each subject is labelled ; 
thus, Lady Grisell Hume is “The Songstress in Exile,” 
Miss Susanna Blamire, ‘“‘ The Songstress of Sentiment,”’ 
Miss Joanna Baillie, ‘‘ The Blue-Stocking Songstress,”’ 
and so on. The labels are not always happy, nor are 
Miss Findlay’s efforts after definition and elucidation 
always particularly illuminating, but we are ready to 
forgive much to so enthusiastic a chronicler. 


Sarnt John Chrysostom. By Aimé Puech. Translated by 


Mildred Partridge. (Duckworth.) 


Tue subject of this latest addition to the series called ‘‘ The 
Saints ’’ is best known to English people as the author of 
the penultimate prayer of the matins and evensong of the 
Anglican servi e book. Tis lot was cast in the latter half 
of the fourth century, and his troubled career in an age 
that, while accepting the principles of Christianity, was 
not weaned from the pleasures of the heathen world is 
sympathetically sketched by M. Puech in the volume that 
is here presented in a garb of passable English. 

It was at Antioch that he first made manifest the 
influence he could exercise upon a multitude, in the days 
of stress that intervened between the popular disturbance 
that culminated in the destruction of the statue of 
Theodosius and the promulgation of the imperial sentence 
upon the guilty city. Among the Fathers of the fourth 
century he is eminent as the panegyrist of alms-giving. 
Into the mouth of Christ he would put such words as 
these :-— 

Without doubt 1 could feed myself, but I prefer to 
wander about as a beggar, to hold out my hand before the 
door in order to be fed by thee ; it is for love of thee that 
Tact thus. Therefore I love thy table, as thy friends 
love it ; I take pride in being admitted to it, and I pro- 
claim thy praises before the whole world and point thee 
out to everyone as my foster father. 


And before Shakespeare, he discerned that ‘“ charity has a 
twofold aim: it ought to profit the man who practises it 
as much as the man who receives it.” His teaching about 
marriage and virginity varied, at least in expression, 
according to the state of the audience he was addressing. 
He would assert ‘‘on his salvation ’’ that the married state 
was in no wise harmful to the Christian life, yet he could 
write on another day: ‘‘ Since conjugal union takes away 
from us the free disposal of ourselves, who would not 
revolt against such a tyrannical law?’’ Nevertheless his 
advice to married couples is tactful enough. 

At Constantinople, whither he was summoned to succeed 
Nectarius in 398, John’s principal troubles arose out of 
conflicts with the Empress Eudoxia, the origin of which 
is not clearly recorded but seems to have been akin to the 
had business of Naboth. Twice he suffered exile ; and in 
exile, at Cucusus, he died, with his last breath giving 
glory to God in all things. 

Some of those who throughout had been faithful to his 
memory lived to see the remains of this Savonarola of the 
Kast borne back with honour thirty years afterwards to his 
patriarchal see. He was something of a puritan, some- 
thing of a martinet. Possessing the science and rhetorical 
art of his age, he employed them to depreciate their claim 
to be ends in themselves. ‘Too fierce for a diplomatist, 
too honest for a courtier, he found himself in circumstances 
that cried out for the skill of both. His life, if a failure, 
failed for lack of the lower qualities of tact and com- 
promise. 
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The Commonwealth of Australia. By Professor Harrison 


Moore. (Murray. 16s. net.) 


To the average Englishman the Commonwealth of Australia 
is little more than a form of words, in spite of, or perhaps 
in consequence of, the articles he read in the newspapers 
rather more than a year ago. For those who wish 
to know something of the subject, this bulky volume 
will supply all their needs. It goes into the whole 
matter from first to last, giving chapter and verse, omitting 
nothing that can elucidate or explain the gradual building 
up of the great dominion in the Southern seas. To the 
ordinary reader the most interesting chapter will be that 
which deals with the history of Australian Federation, for 
it is a piece of narrative free from the technicalities 
which naturally are to be met with in the more legal part 
of the work. The Legislature in New South Wales was 
established by the Imperial Act of 1842, and at once the 
dangers which attended the existence in a remote part 
of the world of a group of separate colonies became 
apparent. In a few years the Legislatures of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land were in conflict on the 
tariff, and Sir Charles Fitzroy, the Governor of New South 
Wales, in a despatch to the home Government, recom- 
mended that some central authority should be created in 
Australasia to revise the measures adopted by the local 
legislatures which affected the general interests of the 
Mother Country or inter-colonial trade. The necessities 
of trade, which ealled forth this, the first suggestion of a 
single control, have been to the last the central fact upon 
which the federal movement has depended, at once the 
most formidable obstacle and the great impelling force. 
Frequently it has proposed that a uniform tariff for all 
the Colonies should be adopted; but the jealousies and 
commercial needs of the different communities always 
stood in the way, and it took over fifty years of nego ia- 
tions before the Colonies were educated up to the union 
which was so recently brought about, and which, with 
any scientific system of colonisation, would have existed 
from the very first. It is our habit to let things grow 
up in a haphazardous and fortuitous way, and though the 
process is long and expensive, it seems to make for sound 
building. Our methods are roundabout, but they are 
sure, and are the outcome of general consent. 


The Nearer East. 
7s. 6d.) 
Tue days are gone by when geographers gould airily fill 
in the lands of which they knew nothing by the figures of 
animals of which they knew léss. Geography is now an 
exact and exacting science, and Mr. Hogarth is in deadly 
earnest. He has packed his account of the geography of 
the Nearer East full of hard facts and the legitimate 
deductions drawn from them, and accuracy is what he has 
striven after and obtained. So much poetry has heen 
written about Greece, for example, that the wanderer long 
hesitates to believe the evidence of his own eyes, that the 
country is not beautiful when seen close at hand. It is, 
therefore, a relief to find that Mr. Hogarth lays it down 
that the natural beauties of Greece are those of distance, 
beauties of outline on a large scale, beauties of white snuws 
and grey rocks in juxtaposition to an ever-present sea of 
deepest blue. The plain of Argos is stone and dust 
where it is not marsh, and Attica is a meagre province 
redeemed from utter barrenness by the presence of a 
capital city. On every West gean isle and West gean 
coast the newcomer from Europe will see stony scrub 
rarely interrupted by short grass, and still more rarely hy 
stunted conifers. Never was that hackneyed line, “ dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view,”’ more applicable. 
The best authorities, after trying all the hot places, 
have come to the conclusion that the Persian Gulf is the 
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hottest place in the world. Mr. Hogarth says that the 
Bakhtiari ridges, like huge fire-bricks, throw back on the 


plains of Dizful and Shuster the southern sun rays. The 
mean temperature of the latter town is among the highest, 
if it is not actually the highest, in the world. The 
Persian Gulf has lately been asserting its right to be part 
of that Debateable Land of the Nearer East, which has 
such a disquieting influence on the outer world, and also 
to be y part of the Intermediate Land, the region 
through which must lie, and by which can be endangered, 
the communications between the West and the West-in- 
Fast. The Nearer East is the great highway to the Far 
East, and every day it is becoming of more importance to 
Europe. This book makes its appearance at an opportune 
moment, and wiii hold a coke slaw among books of 
reference on intern*tional politics. 


What we may call, for want of a better phrase, the 
human nature of birds is the subject-matter of Nestlings 
of Forest and Marsh, by Irene Grosvenor Wheelock 
(McClurg, Chicago). The essen e of the book is its 
personal observation in garden and orchard, set to the 
tune of bright descriptions and clever photographs. The 
spirit of the book is expressed on a fly-leaf in Lowell’s 
lines :- - 

O it is something 

To be taken out of the fuss and strife 
Of the singular mess we agree to call life. 

o o ° ° & 
To be compelled, as it were, to notice 
All the beautiful changes and chances 
Through which the landscape flits and glances, 
And to see how the face of common day 
Is written all over with tender histories. 


It seems to us that the Bishop of London’s sermons 

thered under the title Under the Dome (they were 
elivered when he was Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and are now published in fulfilment of a promise) are 
fine straight Sermons, at once direct and glowing. They 
answer well to the Bishop’s prefatory remark that the 
Dome is at once the special fascination and the peculiar 
mystery of St. Paul’s Cathedral. ‘‘ Under the Dome you’ 
are preaching as it were to humanity; far as the eye can 
reach, on a Sunday afternoon, as a rule, is a sea of human 
faces, all with their hopes, their fears, their sins, and their 
temptations, and the simple message which this hook 
contains has no meaning except in relation to the manifold 
needs and longings of ordinary men and women.” Yet a 
glance into such a sermon as that on “The Will in 
Religious Belief’? shows Dr. Ingram’s respect for the 
intellectual apprehension of his audiences under the 
Dome. 


Mr. T. W. N. Crosland: has compiled English Songs and 
Ballads in the ‘‘ World’s Classics”? (Grant Richards). 
Mr. Crosland points out that the book is not a personal 
choice, but is a bringing together of poetical pieces which 
are, presumably, well known to the average person. The 
result is a very useful volume in which every variety of 
song and ballad is to be found, from ‘‘ Ophelia’s Song’’ 
to ‘‘ The Girl I left Behind Me,”’ and from ‘‘ The Beggar's 
Daughter of Bednall-Green”’ to “La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci.”’ 

Messrs. Constable’s half-crown pocket series of Mr. 
Meredith's novels is sow far advanced. Vittoria, Harry 
Richmond, Lord Ormont and his Aminta, Rhoda Fleming, 
and The Amazing Marriage are on our table. 


The Oxford India Paper edition of Dickens now includes 
Martin Chuzzlewit and the Old Curiosity Shop. 


Messrs. Marshall and Son have re-issued Mr. J. A. 
Hammerton’s J. M. Barrie and His Books, 
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Fiction. 


Ludus Amoris. By Benjamin Swift. (Wellby. 6s.) 

THE ‘‘ game’’ is played principally by three couples. The 
first consists of a Covent Garden flower-girl of French 
nationality and a professional pickpocket ; the second is a 
struggling surgeon and a respectable spinster with cancer 
in the breast; the third a devil of a younger son and a 
baronet’s daughter. The point of contact is the younger 
son’s miserly uncle, living in obscure solitude beneath the 
roof of a chimneysweep near Covent Garden, where also 
dwelis a minor poet in reduced circumstances. The 
struggling surgeon purloins the miser’s gold to provide 
the microscope and other things necessary for the treat- 
ment of his mistress’s disease ; the younger son dons the 
livery of Lord Barfield, and diverts from his elder brother 
the affection of his employer’s daughter. The miser puts 
things right by dying at a convenient season and leaving 
two hundred thousand to his scapegrace nephew. A 
business-like scheme enough, and as it is developed the 
plot hangs well together. Where Mr. Swift comes to 
grief is in detail, and that the more because he rather 
insists upon it. In method he is photographic. Unfor- 
tunately there would seem to be something wrong either 
with his plant or with his process—flaws in the plates, 
over-exposure, or a bad light. 

The flower-girl talks like this: “Jt is pritty’’ [how 
does Mr. Swift pronounce “pretty” ?]; ‘‘I bought it 
Boulevarde des Italiens. Extravagante of me.” The 
pickpocket, asked whether birds’-nesting is in his line, 
replies: ‘‘ No, Mr. Charnock, I niver went in for bird- 
nestin’. It’s high; I cannot attain unto it.” And here 
is the sweep being as colloquial as ever he knows how :— 

“What does you know?” asked Sam. ‘“ There’s many 
a battered old chim’ey-pot that’s stood weather an ‘undred 
years, and when I puts down my brush I finds it go 
circlin’ round and round in a great wide space, and ‘ears 
it knockin’ against the sides. That's a grand ole chim’ey. 
But the brand new ones, with shinin’ clay sculptured-like 
tops on ’em, them’s as narrow as a tuppenny” [how 
would Mr. Swift pronounce “ twopenny ” ?] “tia box, and 
my brush can hardly get down and can never turn.” 
This is not cockney at all, it is merely bad English. It 
is almost impossible to express the cumulative effect of 
such ineéptitudes as “ animocity,” ‘ paneful,’’ ‘* luvv,” 
‘‘hoomin’”’ (human), when they come thick and fast ; 
and in Mr. Swift’s narrative style we find no compensation. 
It is direct indeed, but direct with a monotony of cate- 
gorical assertion that is as tiresome as mechanical music, 
though less melodious. 


Nicholas Holbrook. By Olive Birrell. (Smith Elder. 6s.) 


Tuis is a curiously unequal book. Now and then, it gives 
us glimpses of intuition, of a knowledge of the minute 
details of life, of observation, and of experience that we 
do not find in the average novel. At other times it drops 
to a level that is distinctly commonplace, and even, on 
occasion, dull ;--as it does towards the end of the story, 
where events are crowded together without any attempt at 
eleboration, so that the really splendid sacrifice of Dulcie for 
Alexander, the finest touch in the book, almost falls flat. 
We are left with the impression that the author was some- 
times interested in her work, and sometimes bored by it, and 
that her inspiration kept pace with her mood. She was 
interested, for instance, in the characters of Dulcie and 
Nicholas and Alec; and, consequently, so are we. These 
three are living, human people ; and we want to know what 
is going to happen to them, and how they are going to 
work out their destinies. But most of the other characters 
are done so entirely from the outside that we never feel as 
if we really knew them. They are cleverly drawn—almost 
too cleverly, for it is the cleverness of the delineation that 
robs them, in most cases, of life; but they are all creatures 
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of the brain, woven somewhat ingeniously out of nothing. 


Here is a description of one of them :— 

Her conscience was fearfully sensitive. She had 
literally offered herself up upon the altar of duty, from 
the time she was a young woman of twenty two, and 
consented to become the wife of a man she did not love, 
at the entreaty of her father and mother bt te, 
Mrs. Holbrook felt herself still an undeveloped creature 
Nature had intended her to be some one entirely different, 
and she should never be that “some one,” the woman 
whose face she could dimly guess at, through clouds of 
darkness lying between. 

This is clever and painstaking, but it fails to do 
for Mrs. Holbrook what quite a small touch does else- 
where for Nicholas. A painful scene between him and his 
mother has been followed immediately by a_ violent 
thunderstorm. She, womanlike, is still full of the scene 
that has just passed between them ; he is already thinking 
of the possible effects of the thunderstorm. 

“To morrow,” he said, “I must go out early and see 
the havoc the storm has made. I hope the lightning has 
spared that grove of beeches near Criss Cross. We lost 
one last year in a tempest.” This speech reminded 
Mrs. Holbrook of the eager way in which his father used 
to turn to details of business almost before some harrow- 
ing domestic crisis was at end. “Is it possible,” she 
thought, “that he doesn’t care very much after all?” 
Some of her son's friends styled him the Mystery, and 
the name had never struck her as more appropriate than 
it did at that instant. 

There is enough merit and enough interest in the book 
to make us wish that there were more of both. That this 
would be the case, if the author were to exchange some of 
her cleverness for a little homely sincerity, we feel tolerably 
certain. 


Notes on Novels. 
[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.) 

In THE Foc. By Ricnarp Harpixe Davis. 

A story of 150 odd pages, quite clever and quite uncon- 
vincing. ‘The scene is laid in ‘* The Grill’’—‘' the club 
most difficult of access in the world.’ Tour members 
gathered together in the dining-room (the club had a golden 
Grill presented to the members by Charles the Second) 
conspire to prevent another member, an ex-Cabinet Minister, 
from delivering an important speech he has prepared for a 
debate in the House of Commons. They succeed by 
interesting him in the stories they tell. (Heinemann.) 
THe Tlanpsome Quaker. By Karuertne Tynan. 

Eighteen short stories, many of them with an Irish 
background. Irish peasant characters flit through the 
pages, which are delicately pathetic, and often quietly 
amusing. ‘‘ The Handsome Quaker” was Edward Fitz- 
gerald, son of the Duke of Leinster. Charged with high 
treason, he would have been plucked from his hiding-place 
in a Quaker home but for a girl’s sacrifice. ‘That is the 
story. Rebecca has her reward. (Bullen. 3s. 6d.) 
Tae Watcner ny THE THRESHOLD. By Joun Buenan. 

ive Scots tales. The longest, called No-Man’s-Land, isa 
determined attempt to express the terror that lays hold of a 
man who discovers something that is hidden from the eyes of 
the stay-at-home and prudent. In this case the terror had a 
physical as well as a mental effect on the ‘‘ man of varied 
tastes and a score of interests ’’ who narrates his adventures. 
“At last the end came, for with the vigour of madness | 
flung myself on the nearest, and we rolled on the ground. 
Then the monstrous things seemed to close over me, 
and with a choking cry I passed into unconsciousness.” 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 


Tue Way or Escape. By Granam Francis. 


A new story by Dr. Margaret Todd, author of Mona 
Maclean, Medical Student. 
analyses a situation of perennial interest. 


It is a “‘ problem’’ novel, and 
But the reader 
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will need patience, and must be willing to be interested 
in the heroine’s soul and conscience. ‘‘ Well, whatever her 
motives may have been,” said Mrs. Bartlett, severely, ‘‘I 
was glad to see her in church. I could see she felt it. It 
must have been a great set-down to her pride.” (Black- 
wood. 6s.) 

THe Lion’s WuHe vp. By Amevia E. Barr. 


A story of Cromwell’s time. Prince Rupert and Charles 
Stuart and the Cavaliers figure in the story, but Cromwell 
is the chief personage. Jane Swaffham, the Puritan 
maiden, is set off by Matilda de Wick, the daughter of 
Royalists and the beloved of Prince Rupert. Fighting, 
conspiracies, surprises, treacheries, narrow escapes, and 
the patient courage of wives and mothers, whose husbands 
and sons were following the fortunes of Cromwell or 
Charles in distant parts of the kingdom, supply Mrs. Barr 
with materials for an exciting story. (Unwin. 6s.) 

Tue Evesnans. By Epmunp Waite. 


“A frosty night at the end of January, 1758. Many 
coaches and chairs were waiting in Pall Mall at the ‘Star 
and Garter’ Tavern, where the lights shone cheerfully 
through the red window-blinds. In the large dining- 
room on the second floor of the tavern, the gentlemen of 
the Crayfordshire County Club were seated over their 
wine, for six o’clock had struck, and the dinner had been 
served at four.” (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.) 

SHACKLETT. By Watrer Barr. 

The story of the evolution of an American statesman, 
and a study partly of heredity, partly of contemporary 
American politics. The author presents a hero in whom 
there are conflicting elements ; from his father he inherits 
« tendency to unscrupulousness which enables him to 
defeat his rivals in the political game of bluff; from his 
mother he derives a vein of Quixotic impulsiveness which 
at times undoes the advantages gained by the pateriial 
strain. His wife, whom he marries after a very strange 
courtship, continues the good influence. Under his wife's 
influence Shacklett advances to a great public position. 
His career is accidentally cut short during a strike riot. 
(Unwin. 6s.) 

Toe Great “‘ Push”? EXxpertment. By Amprose Pratt. 

An Australian ‘“‘crime’’ novel told in autobiographic 
form. Says the author in a preface: ‘ All Australian 
capiial cities are infested with -criminal secret societies, 
called ‘pushes,’ whose members murder and commit 
lesser felonies, for the most part with impunity, terrorize 
both police and private citizens with whom they come in 
conflict, and play a not unimportant part in the political 
arena of the community, exactly in the manner I have 
related. The *‘ Dogs’ Push,’ about which this book is prin- 
cipally concerned, is. a typical organization which, under 
another name, is actually in existence.” (Grant Richards. 
Gs.) 

Tue Lovers or YVONNE. By RarakcL Sapatint. 

A French historical romance, belonging to the Stanley- 
Weyman school. The sub-title is, ‘*A portion of the 
Memoirs of the Sieur Gaston de Luynes.”’ In the first 
chapter he is dismissed from the Cardinal’s employment, 
und becomes a soldier of fortune once more. In dismissing 
(iaston de Luynes the Cardinal said, *‘ in a voice that passion 
rendered hoarse, ‘Go, monsieur! Go quickly, while my 
clemency endures. Go before I summon the guard and 
deal with you as your temerity deserves.’ ’’ (Pearson. 6s.) 
A Beavtivet Reset. By Eryest GLANVILLE. 

‘General Joubert, is he bere? Ya; he comes to ask 
why we have not taken Kimberley, and we ask him why he 
has not taken Ladysmith.” From which extract it will be 
inferred that this is a story of the Boer war in the early 
days. Love and intrigue play a large part in the tale, 
which begins with a conversation between a silly millionaire 
and a clever rogue who proposed to “ benefit from a war 
in the Transvaal.’’ (John Long. 6s.) 
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The Persistence of Byron. 


Ix last Saturday’s Times appeared the advertisement 
which on every nineteenth of April puts men in mind of 
that day in 1824 when the only thing to be said or heard 
was: ‘‘ Lord Byron is dead.”’ 

Actually, the news did not reach London until May 14; 
the remains did not arrive in the Downs until July 1; the 
funeral did not leave London until July 12; and it was 
only on July 16 that Byron was laid to his rest at 
Hucknall-Torkard. But every year, on the anniversary of 
his death in Greece, the advertisement appears to protest 
against the exclusion of his name from Westminster 
Abbey. This year it appeared when, in view of the 
Coronation, the Abbey was shut to the living not less 
sternly than to the dead. The circumstance may have 
reminded a few people that Byron was not wholly in- 
different to the Coronation of George IV. The exiled peer 
had no intention of fulfilling his right to be present, but 
neither was he slack to claim it. From Ravenna, where 
he was flushing with pride at Goethe’s critique on 
‘“* Manfred,”’ he sent to his solicitor in Chancery Lane 
instructions to obtain his summons as a peer to the Corona- 
tion. “* From curiosity,”’ he added, ‘‘ and let me know if we 
have any claims in our family (as connected with Sherwood 
Forest) to carry any part of the mummery, that they may 
not lapse, but, by being presented, be preserved to my 
Successors.”’ So that last Saturday there was abundant 
reason to think of Byron. 

There is always abundant reason to think of Byron. 
This year will see the completion of the definitive edition in 
which the fourth John Murray is issuing to the twentieth 
century those works which the second John Murray issued 
to the nineteenth. We do not wish to discuss Byron’s 
present rank in literature. He is a man who divides men. 
But one is very sure that it is a high and splendid rank. 
Matthew Arnold thought that when the century turned, and 
England counted her poetic gains since 1800, the names of 
Wordsworth and Byron would stand foremost. Few now 
admit the truth of this prophecy. But when Tennyson and 
Browning are named it should at least be with some ques- 
tioning as to how far we are thinking of them under the 
spell of their comparative freshness. And when Tennyson 
is named for his quiet perfections it should be with an 
wlequate sense of Byron’s sweeping strength — that 
‘‘ splendid and imperishable excellence,’’ indeed, which Mr. 
Swinburne tells us “‘ covers al] his offences and outweighs 
all his defects: the excellence of sincerity and strength.”’ 
Nor should Ruskin’s life-long pean of praise be forgotten, 
nor Mark Rutherford’s crystallisation in his story, The 
Revolution in Tanner’s Lane, of Byron’s tremendous doings 
for the average man. 

Byron persists strangely. Denounced as a corrupter of 
youth, his poetry is in every school-reader. Accused of 
blasphemy, he is quoted by aldermen and local preachers. 
Pronounced by critics to be unread, he is republished in 
richest form. Remembered as the enemy and outrager 
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A hater of 
London, his London birthplace is marked with peculiar’care 





of polite society, his statue faces Rotten Row. 


and decoration. Kept out of the national pantheon, a 
recurrent and punctual voice asks, Why ? 

Nor is this all. A few weeks ago the present writer 
stood in Byron’s old rooms in St. James’s Street, the 
rooms in which he rose one morning to find ‘ Childe 
Harold ”’ on every tongue. No. 4, Bennet Street, where he 
lodged, is still a lodging-house, and it is probable that its 
very area railings are those he knew. His rooms in 
the Albany from which he set out to be married, and his 
house in Piccadilly from which, being married, he set out 
to exile and death, are still standing. Samuel Rogers’ 
house where he first met Moore, and Murray’s drawing- 
room where he first met Scott, are unchanged ; and you 
may stili walk the pavement in Albemarle Street on which 
Byron peripatetically composed ‘‘ The Corsair."’ Hard by 
is the house that was Watier’s Club, where he was one of 
the only three men of letters who were members of that 
home of dancing and gaming. It has often been said that 
Byron has left the magic of his presence all across the 
Continent, and it is true. To-day the monks of the 
Armenian convent of St. Lazarus, near Venice, talk and 
translate Byron. But in London Byron’s footsteps are 
everywhere to be traced. And if you go out of London 
the chance is that your eye will fall on the sunny woods of 
Dulwich, which he knew as a boy under Dr. Glennie; or 
that your train glides past Harrow Hill, crowned by a spire 
that is his monument by indelible association. 

Well, but let us return to the Abbey—now resonant with 
hammers. Why is Byron not there? Ask rather why an 
Abbey grave was ever proposed. The Greeks wished to 
lay him in the temple of Theseus or in the Parthenon ; 
and thither, one thinks, he should have been borne to the 
sound of Dorian flutes. What had been fine, if stageily 
fine. Asit was, Missolonghi'mourned for twenty-one days, 
and on the 2nd of May the body was embarked amid the 
firing of minute guns. The brig ‘ Florida” had come to 
Zante with documents appointing Byron principal Com- 
missioner of the English loan. It took back his corpse. 
Those who sent Byron’s remains to England firmly believed 
that they would be received into St. Paul’s or the Abbey. 
It isidle to blame those who denied him such honour. Dr. 
Treland, who was then the Dean, had far better justification 
for his refusal than one of his predecessors who excluded 
an epitaph which contained the name of Milton-‘*a 
name tov detestable to be read on the wall of a building 
dedicated to devotion.’’ Some lines in ‘* Childe Harold ”’ 
may have recurred to many when it was known that the 
poet who of all had moved his time the most profoundly 
was denied a place in Poet’s Corner. They may almost 
be read as a prevision of the situation : 


If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 

Of hasty growth and blight, and dull Oblivion bar 
My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honour’d by the nations -let it be— 

And light the laurels on a loftier head ! 

And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me— 

“Sparta has many a worthier son than he.” 


On July 12 Moore called on Rogers at half-past cight, 
and at half-past nine they set out for the funeral. By 
one of those ironic portents which attended the whole 
business of Byron’s burial, his remains had been conveyed 
to the house of Sir George Edward Knatchbull, in Great 
George Street, Westminster, close to the Abbey. When 
the funeral started it had but to turn to the right to be in 
line with the great transept in which Chaucer sleeps. 
But it turned to the left, and began the long journey to 
Nottingham. Moore saw a lady crying in a barouche as 
they curved out of Great George Street, and thought, 
“Bless her heart, whoever she is.’’ In his coach were 
Rogers, Campbell, Colonel Stanhope, and_ Orlando (the 
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Greek deputy). 
taste; among other subjects talked of poor Bowles, calling 
him ‘rascal,’ &c., upon which Rogers took him up very 

roperly. Fixed with Stanhope to come to breakfast with 
a on Wednesday.” Thus these dismal poets in black 
mingled their grief with their fixtures and diluted their 
tears with their tattle. They left the hearse “‘as soon as 
it was off the stones’’ and returned to their haunts. 
Many persons in carriages or on foot followed the hearse 
as far as St. Pancras turnpike. A stray sailor who served 
under Byron in the Levant, when he made his tour of 
the ‘isles of Greece,” joined the party. In Kentish 
Town the hearse passed a cottage at the windows of which 
stood the widows of Shelley and Captain Williams. The 
first wrote afterwards: ‘‘ What should I have said to a 
Cassandra, who, three years ago, should have prophesied 
that Jane and I—Williams and Shelley gone—should 
watch the funeral procession of Lord Byron up Highgate 
Hill? All changes of romance or drama lay far behind 
this!” 

On the northern slope of Highgate Hill the distant spire 
of Harrow must have come into view, but the poets were 
not there to improve that coincidence. They had left the 
hearse as soon as it was off the stones. Later Moore 
found an outlet for his feelings in the park, where he meta 
soldier’s funeral, with bugles playing ‘‘I’m wearing 
awa, like snow-wreaths in the thaw!’ He went on to 
Paternoster Row, and lunched with Rees, of Longmans’, 
with whom he discussed Byron’s memoirs. Thence he 
went to pay acall. ‘Found Lady Morgan half-dressed, 
and had the felicity of secing the completion of her toilette ; 
looking, however, much more at her handmaid (Morgan’s 
pretty daughter) than at herself.” In the evening “I and 
the girls went to Vauxhall; a most delicious night.” 

It was July, and there was tlferefore no real night ; day 
circled into day as the black caravan went wavering 
down the shires by slow stages to Nottingham. This was 
not Sunium's marbled steep, and the waves were far away ; 
but thus dully and respectably Byron went to his long home. 
They say that at Hitchin a young Quakeress ran out and 
placed a flower on the bier of the profligate. It was, at least, 
a vicarious return for the ‘‘ Lines to a Young Quakeress,”’ 
but there was more beneath the sentiment of the incident. 
Another extraordinary thing occurred as the funeral neared 
Nottingham. A lady riding on horseback inquired whose 
funeral it was. When she heard she fainted. She was 
Lady Caroline Lamb, and the rider who was with her 
was her husband. Nine years before. she had been the 
passion and plague of Byron's life; had feigned suicide 
when she found him cold, and libelled him {when she 
knew him obdurate. Thus, by two incidents, Byron’s 
noble and ignoble appeals to women were recalled in his 
last journey. 

Theatrical, ironical, sentimental, depressing—call it 
what you will--it was an amazing return. This one man 
had communicated to the world a thrill which, in mere 
quantity, compares with that which will quicken the blood 
when the Abbey shall next open its doors. Men turned pale 
when they heard he lay dead. We may call it madness and 
a mistake ; but human nature would be untrustworthy in- 
deed if it had been all mad or mistaken. Those who lightly 
tell us that Byron is exploded have not read history aright, 
or they would know that a man who once has moved the 
world profoundly can never be made little or dull. 
Macaulay was surely wrong when he wrote of Byron: 
“To our children he will be merely a writer.’”” Who 
thinks of Byron as merely a writer? Those writings—his 


Letters and Don Juan— which most reveal the man himself 
are precisely those which most interest us now. 
And to the last Byron must remain a fascinating trouble. 
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A Jester-Poet. 


Tue addition to the ‘‘ Caxton” Series of The Serious Poems 
of Thomas Hood (Newnes) makes us wonder whether they 
are more familiar to the public than they were. Probably 
Hood's serious reputation is still, as formerly, overshadowed 
by his repute as a comic writer. The popular judgment, 
or once, is not unjust. Hood, as a comic poet, is unique ; 
he handles the pun with a brilliancy which (in his best 
examples) raises it to the dignity of wit; a dignity which, 
in itself, it scarcely attains. But of his serious work, with 
a few exceptions, so much can hardly be said. Here again, 
the popular choice of the “ Bridge of Sighs” and the 
** Song of the Shirt’ is mainly just. In the chief of his 
other poems he mostly follows Keats, or the Elizabethans, 
or both; and with a recognisable distance, though not 
longo intervallu. They are ms full of promise and 
a young future—promise which the bondage of comic 
annuals and the like never suffered him in any plenitude to 
consummate. He came to his own, but so intermittently 
and casually that it remains uncertain whether Hood the 
poet is fully known to us, or one among “the inheritors 
of unfulfilled renown.’ An inauspicious life did him, in 
some sense, the same wrong which was done to Keats or 
Shelley by hasty death. 

On the whole, and with all our love for Hood, we doubt 
whether this true poet had in him the stuff of great poetry 
—given, even, a more fortunate lot for its development. 
His principal longer poems are ‘The Plea of the Mid- 
summer Fairies,’ ‘‘ Lycus the Centaur,’ and “‘ Hero and 
Leander.”” ‘‘ Lycus the Centaur”’ is Keats, and the Keats 
of ‘‘ Endymion.”’ Without ‘‘ Endymion’s ” glaring faults of 
style it has all ‘‘ Endymion's”’ pre-occupation with sheer 
fantasy, and much of its sensuous emotion—passion is too 
concrete a name for anything so little occupied- with 
humanity. There is the true youthful delight in fancy for 
its own bright sake, the thronging fertility of ideas, the 
veritable living in a mythical world, which are the note 
and the charm of young poetry. But if the taste be better 
than the taste of Keats, the fancy is less rich, flies a pitch 
less habitually exalted, is unwinged by that imagery 
wherein Keats was strong, Hood weak. At the same time, 
it fails in taste hardly less than ‘‘ Endymion,”’ as regards 
superabundant embroidery of detail. The ‘‘ Midsummer 
Fairies’ and ‘‘ Hero and Leander ”’ pursue the Elizabethan 
model. ‘‘ Hero and Leander,”’ particularly, is Elizabethan 
to the finger-nail. Keats, in ‘‘ Isabella’’ had based himself 
on Elizabethan narrative, with its method of ‘loading 
every crevice with ore’’ (to use his own phrase). 

This, again, derived from the medizval style of prolix 
narration, seen in such a poem as Chaucer’s fine ‘“‘ Troilus 
and Cressida.’’ But while the medieval expatiated in 
detail more or less realistic (if we have regard to the 
times), your Elizabethan filled in his slight frame of story 
with redounding fancies and “‘conceits.”” Keats followed 
him, but with a selection—a rich compression even in the 
very luxuriance of his imagery and poetic embroidery. 
Not so Hood. ‘‘ Heroand Leander”’ copies the Elizabethan 
style with an enamoured fidelity, in all its “linkéd sweet- 
ness long drawn out”’—only too long drawn out in its 
minute mannerisms of phrase. The originals are often 
tedious (can anyone read with sustained pleasure Lodge’s 
‘* Glaucus and Scylla,”” a poem on just such lines?), and 
Hood’s poem is tedious. The poetic spirit, evident though 
it be, is not concentrated enough to stand the dilution of 
such a manner. 

The ‘‘ Midsummer Fairies” is much freer in its following 
of the Elizabethan model, and correspondingly more suc- 
cessful. It is a poem of abounding and charming fancy, 
which only needed to have been less copious to have been 
yet better than it is. One does not understand how true 
an artist was Keats, until one passes from the “ Isabella”’ 
(where he was still but studying the quintessential quality 
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he compassed in the “‘ Eve of St. Agnes’) to such a poem 
as this by a man whose thinner gift could less afford 
expansion. It is full of delicate fantasy and amiable 


sentiment (Hood’s poetry is characteristically amiable); a 
page or two is delightful, but the whole weakens the 
impression it should accumulate. In the smaller poems 
you find him essaying the ode, and achieving at most a 
true but fainter echo of Keats. That “To Autumn” is, 
indeed, a direct echo of Keats’s ode on the same theme. 
The echo extends to particular phrases. ‘‘ Where are the 
Songs of Summer ?”’ and again ‘‘ Where are the Blooms 
of Summer?” both remember Keats’s— 

Where are the songs of Spring?— Aye, where are 

they ? 

It opens, like Keats’s ode, with a vision of personified 
Autumn ; while such passages as this obviously recall 
memorable diction in the same poem— 


The Squirrel gloats o’er bis accomplished hoard, 
The ants have brimmed their garners with ripe grain. 


The final stanza, on the other hand, is a yet more direct 
reminiscence of Keats’s ‘‘ Ode to Melancholy ’’—so close 
that it has scarce any original value. That cannot be said 
of the poem as a whole, which has its own appeal, 
derivative though it be. 

Still more has the ‘‘Ode to the Moon,” which for all 
its ‘‘ Keatsiness’’ has so much of personal fire that, were 
its level more sustained, it would not be unworthy of its 
inspirer. Here, too, is immediate echo. 

It is too late-or thou should’st have my knee— 
Too late now for the old Ephesian vows, 


goes back to that fervid outburst in the ‘‘ Ode to Psyche,” 
which is Keats at his best— 


O brightest ! though too late for antique vows, 
Too, too late for the fond believing lyre. 


Yet the stanza of Hood in which this occurs is classic in 
its grace. 
Oh, thou art beautiful, howe’er it be! 
Huntress, or Dian, or whatever named ; 
And he the veriest Pagan, that first framed 
A silver idol, and ne’er worshipp’d thee !— 
It is too late—or thou should’st have my knee— 
Too late now for the old Ephesi'n vows, 
And not divine the crescent on thy brows !— 
Yet, call thee nothing but the mere mild Moon, 
Behind those chestnut bovghs, 
Casting their dappled shadows at my feet ; 
1 will be grateful for that simple boon, 
In many a thoughtful verse and anthem sweet, 
A:d bless thy dainty face whene’er we meet. 


Not less classic in beauty are the opening lines— 


Mother of light ! how fairly dost thou go 
Over those hoary crests, divinely led ! 


Had he shown power to sustain such flights, it would 
be difficult to resist belief that a great poet had been 
forced to grin his gift away. 

But the capacity of a minor grace, quite underivative, 
he showed in such well-known lyrics as ‘‘ Ruth’ and 
‘“‘ Fair Ines’’; and he presently realised his individuality 
in poems more extended. His poetry often flashed across 
his laughter, or his laughter rang athwart his poetry—it 
were hard to say which, so were the gifts mingled in him. 
In the professedly comic ‘‘ Storm at Hastings,” the storms 
peculiar to that seaport are described with serious power, 
and one lovely little image— 

The Tempest scowled away—and soon 
Timidly shining through its skirts of jet, 
We saw the rim of the pacific moon, 
Like a bright fish entangled in a net, 
Flashing its silver sides. 


But despite such occasional felicities, it is not in imagery, 
as we have said, that Hood’s power lies. It is in an 
admirable and imaginative directness. It is so in the 
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“ Song of the Shirt,” it is so in the “ Bridge of Sighs ”"— 
perhaps his highest achievement, for its effect largely 
resides in the intangible element of a varying and 
perilously difficult metre, handled with complete success. 

The “Song of the Shirt ’’ one a little grudges the honour 
of figuring on Hood’s head-stone. Only its strong sincerity, 
with the occasional touches of a higher mood introduced 
by impassioned imagination, saves it from the level of more 
than one Punch poem, effective for its aim and moment, 
but transitory. Hood, it must be allowed, was not an 
artist—save as every poet is an artist, under the white 
blast of inspiration. Take the poem which Poe has so 
admired—and others than Poe—‘‘ The Haunted House.”’ 
Their admiration is just. It is more to our own fancy than 
the “‘ Song of the Shirt,” more than ‘‘ Eugene Aram,”’ which 
is just lifted above melodrama by its imaginative vitality. 
Yet the first part is too unselective, too categorical, in its 
resolved minuteness of description. Every stanza, in such 
a poem, should have been chosen for its imaginative effect, 
should have helped the atmosphere of mystery and 
abhorrence. Tennyson would so have done it; still more 
Coleridge. But Hood spares us no detail of an untended 
manor-ground, every cir umstance is painted with Pre- 
raphaelite minuteness, Preraphaelite absence of selection ; 
and some details are haunting, and some are quite common- 
place, that the soul of the artist is grieved. 


The moping heron, motionless and stiff, 
That on a stone, as silently and stilly, 
Stood, an apparent sentinel, as if 

To guard the water-lily. 


That is suggestive. 
as— 


But it is preceded by such things 


The wary crow, the pheasant from the woods, 
Lull'd by the still and everlasting sameness, 
Close to the mansion like domestic broods, 

Fed with a “shocking tameness.” 


Which is realistic, but hopelessly shatters the atmosphere 
of the supernatural. Edgar Poe was doubtless fascinated 
by the most impressive stroke of genius in the poem; 
the oppressed and intermittent repetition of one boding 
stanza— 


O’er all these hung a shadow and a fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted! 


It must have appealed to that love of the burden which 
became such an obsessing mannerism with Poe. But the 
atmosphere is increasingly sustained as the poem pro- 
gresses; and it soon becomes a fine example of gloomy 
fantasy. 

In some of the small poems it is notable how Hood’s 
comic method of antithetic contrast is handled for serious 
effect. That most touching ‘‘ Death Bed,”’ for example. 


We watch’d her breathing through the night, 
Her brea hing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seem‘d to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fea s our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 

For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another world than ours. 


That very method has made thousands laugh; it here 
makes some weep. 
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(Conciupep.) 


In the preface to the second edition of the Lyrical 
Ballads Wordsworth dwells with the extraordinary 
diffuseness that was at once his distinguishing and 
obscuring faculty upon his choice not so much of words 
as of language. He aspired to absolute simplicity, to a 
duffel-grey colloquialism very desirable after the classical 
dialect of the eighteenth-century poets. He contrasts 


Johnson’s :— 
I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand, 
And there I met another man, 
Whose hat was in his hand, 
with—- 


These pretty Babes with hand in hand 
Went wand’ring up and down, 

But nevermore they saw the Man 
Approaching from the town. 


‘*Tn both these stanzas,’’ he continues, ‘‘ the words and 
the order of the words in no respect differ from the most 
unimpassioned conversation. There are words in both; 
for example, ‘the Strand’ and ‘the Town’ connected 
with none but the most familiar ideas, yet the one stanza 
we admit as admirable and the other as a fair example of 
the superlatively contemptible.’ He proceeds to ask 
whence arises the difference, and to answer by saying that 
it lies not in the manner but in the matter, thus amiably 
‘* giving himself away.’’ Because I suppose it would be 
difficult to find a better subject more spoilt than is to be 
found in, say, The Last of the Flock. The man who 
could write :— 

Among the rocks and winding scars 
Where deep and low the hamlets lie, 
Beneath their little patch of sky 

And little lot of stars, 

can bring himself to produce : 

In distant countries have I been, 

And yet I have not often seen 

A healthy man, a man full grown, 

Weep in the public roads alone. 

He saw me, and he turned aside, 

As if he wished himeelf to hide, 

And with his coat did then essay 

To wipe those briny tears away. 


There is nothing the matter with the subject. It was 
one of which De Maupassant would have made a master- 
piece. It treats of the ruin of a farmer, who is forced to 
sell his sheep one by one to buy bread for his children, 
and is driven half mad by it. Yet Wordsworth, who, 
us everyone who lives in the country must do, lived in 
the centre of such tragedies, contrived to make the thing 
ludicrous by sheer force of language. If we suppose 
that his canons of composition prevented his worrying 
long enough to contrive to work ‘“ hide himself’’ in to 
place and rhyme, he might without any trouble have written 
** sleeve '’ for coat. He must have known that that was 
the mot juste. And as a matter of fact ‘‘ himself to hide ”’ 
is not « colloquial but a professional-poetic order of words, 
and a very hateful one at the best. The fact that Words- 
worth was careless is emphasised in the same stanza of 
Peter Bell (the second). ‘‘ Beneath their little patch of 
sky is bad grammar. ‘“ Each with its little patch” 
would seem to me preferable in many ways; indeed, | 


was under the impression that the line ran like that until 
I verified my quotation. 

Wordsworth, in fact, who was essentially a poet of 
Temperament, wrote just as many lines as any poet of 
importance ; and his passages of supreme excellence are 
as difficult to discover among his wastes of words as are 
his hamlets among the Yorkshire sears. 


For that reason 
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one classes him with Coleridge, and to some extent with 
Shelley. 

Shelley never lapsed so astonishingly into nonsense, 
but, for me at least, he never came in single stanzas so 
near impossible perfection as did Wordsworth or Coleridge. 
This may or may not have been because he did very little 
polishing ; lived far from printers, at a time when proofs 
could not be sent through the post with any despatch, and 
so on. He wrote, like all the rest, with astonishing facility 
at times, at times with excess of difficulty. Yet, in spite 
of this difficulty, he leaves on the students of MSS., 
»roof-sheets, and successive editions the impression of 
fone of carelessness. He brings into his Lyrical Dramas 
and longer poems, speeches and mention of persons whom 
he has omitted either to introduce into Scenes or to 
catalogue in his dramatis persone. His grammar is 
frequently at fault; his rhymes frequently don’t rhyme, 
occasionally rhyme with themselves—‘‘ gladness”’ with 
‘‘ gladness.’’ In a general way one may say that his final 
alterations were those of passages rather than of words, 
of ideas rather than of phrases. He too, in fact. bothered 
himself very little with the search for the just word. Yet 
he could throw off : 

And all the while with loose, fat, smile 

The willing wretch sat winking there, 

Believing ‘twas his power that made 

That jovial scene, and that all paid 

Homage to his unnoticed chair, 

in the course of his parody of Peter Bell, a parody that 
for immediate purposes we may class with nonsense verses 
and sonnets to bouts rimés. The theory that I have been 
trying to shadow forth, by means of these examinations of 
the poets whom I regard as typical, may be stated some- 
what as follows: Every poet must write a certain amount 
for mere practice sake. Christina Rossetti, on the one-hand, 
wrote much that she did not publish, or that did not 
count. Wordsworth, on the other, published nearly every 
word that he wrote. Between Christina Rossetti and 
Wordsworth lie the other poets who exercised their faculties 
of selection for publication in varying degrees. 

It seems to me that the first duty of the poet “‘ is to keep 
all his limbs very supple ’’—by constant practice. There 
is no doubt in my mind that Christina Rossetti did this 
in her bouts rimés, devotional poems, and in the poems that 
she thought unworthy but that were published after her 
death. Tennyson did it in his official Odes, ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall,’’ ‘‘In Memoriam,” and the rest; Wordsworth in his 
“Ode on the 2list of January 1816”; Shelley in his 
‘“* Peter Bell IIT.,’"" and so on. There are even real poets 
like Lewis Carrol and Edward Lear who never got beyond 
the nonsense verse. One could bring evidence to prove 
that, in such exercises, the poets evolved definite lines ; 
tricks of style which are temperament, and typical lines 
which, hanging in their ears, influenced them when the 
real fit was on them. 

With regard to selection, [ retain a quite open mind, 
believing that that must be left between the conscience of 
the poet and himself. And the poet is not always the best 
judge. There is no best judge. Christina Rossetti had 
the theory that one must never repeat an idea in publica- 
tion, a theory that, carried out with logic and pitilessly, 
must reduce every poet to the level of a one-speech man. 
For most poets are consummate in only one ‘‘ note,” which 
finds utterance consummately in only one line : 


The mellow ouzel fluted from the elm. 


When we come to the concrete fact of publication the 
point of view remains much the same. I imagine that to 
most poets publication, as such, is a very small thing. 
Qua poets, they care very little whether their verse be 
printed, whether it be sold or not sold; or whether it 
reposes for ever in drawers to be finally used for lighting 
fires or for wiping out frying-pans. The written words 
will go thrilling out beyond the infinity of star dust, 
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whether they find readers or not. It is, in fact, for no one 
to say whether Christina Rossetti was right in publishing 
only what she believed to be her best, or Mrs. Shelley in 
believing that everything her husband wrote was instinct 
with genius. 

And there will always remain the opposing camps of the 
anthologists, selectors, and others; and the literary execu- 
tors, commentators and the rest. ‘Tlemperamentally I prefer 
the literary executor; he, at least, lets one into the secrets 
dear to craftsmen. The anthologist bolsters up the noxious 
idea that the poet always is, and ought always to be, a 
timid chiseller and mosaicist, instead of a master craftsman 
who has gained skill through many failures. The antho- 
logist, who is a kind of literary Jl Breghettone, hiding the 
naked failures of the masters, also sets himself to be a sort 
of labour-saving machine for a public dying of fatty 
degeneration of the heart—through the use of too many 
labour-saving machines. I state the case too violently in 
the hope of driving one-tenth of a half-truth home. ‘But 
the fact remains, that if the public cannot take the trouble 
to do its own gold-washing, the public does not deserve 
the gold of a poet like Wordsworth, who exercised his 
limbs in an infinity of twaddle in order to be able to write 
at odd moments lines almost above perfection. 

The poet has tochoose whether he will remain an unread 
poet of importance like Wordsworth, or a poet of tempera- 
ment like Christina Rossetti. If he choose the latter, a 
public, contemptuous of his solicitude in saving them 
trouble, will reward him with the style and title of a 
minor. Or he may take his place anywhere between the two 
extremes. Forp Mapox Hverrer. 








Music. 


The Dramatisation of Song. 


ALL art is a compromise, in which the choice of what is to 
be foregone must be left somewhat to tlie discretion of 
nature. When the sculptor foregoes colour, when the 
painter foregoes relief, when the poet foregoes the music 
which soars beyond words and the musician that precise 
meaning which lies in words alone, he follows a kind of 
necessity in things, and the compromise seems to be ready- 
made for him. But there will always be those who are 
discontented with no matter what fixed limits, who dream, 
like Wagner, of a possible, or, like Mallarmé, of an impos- 
sible, fusion of the arts. These would invent for them- 
selves a compromise which has not yet come into the 
world, a gain without loss, a readjustment in which the 
scales shall bear so much additional weight without 
trembling. But nature is not always obedient to this too 
autocratic command. 

Take the art of the voice. In its essence, the art of the 
voice is the same in the nightingale and in Melba. The 
same note is produced in the same way; the expression 
given to that note, the syllable which that note renders, 
are quite different things. Song does not in itself require 
words in order to realise even the utmost of its capacities. 
The voice is an instrument like the violin, and no more in 
need of words for its expression than the violin. Perhaps 
the ideal of singing would be attained when a marvellous 
voice, which had absorbed into itself all that temperament 
and training had to give it, sang inarticulate music, like a 
violin which could play itself. There is nothing which 
such an instrument could not express, nothing which 
exists as pure music; and, in this way, we should have 
the art of the voice, with the least possible compromise. 

The compromise is already far on its way when words 
begin to come into the song. Here are two arts helping 
one another ; something is gained, bet how much is lost ? 
Undoubtedly the words lose, and does not the voice lose 
something also, in its directness of appeal? Add acting to 
voice and words, and you get the ultimate compromise, 
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opera, in which other arts as well have their share, and in 
which Wagner would have us see the supreme form of art. 
Again something is lost ; we lose more and more, perhaps 


for a greater gain. Tristan sings lying on his back, in 
order to represent a sick man; the actual notes which he 
sings are written partly in order to indicate the voice of a 
sick man. For the sake of what we gain in dramatic and 
even theatrical expressiveness, we ‘have lost a two-fold 
means of producing vocal beauty. Let us rejoice in the 
gain, by all means; but not without some consciousness of 
the loss, not with too ready a belief that the final solution 
of the problem has been found. 

I have just been seeing and hearing in Paris a very 
curious experiment in the combination of the arts, about 
which I am the more anxious to say a few words as it is 
quite likely that we may have an opportunity of seeing 
and hearing it in London in the course of a month or two. 
Madame Georgette Leblanc, a singer who is known for 
her creations of Carmen, Charlotte Corday, &c., at the 
Opéra-Comique, has developed a method of her own for 
singing and acting at the same time, not as a character in 
an opera, but in the interpretation of separate songs, the 
songs of Schumann and Schubert, for instance, and in 
songs written for the words of Verlaine, Maeterlinck, and 
others, by Gabriel Fauré, Gabriel Fabre, and other 
musicians. If she comes to London she will take one of 
the smaller halls, where the effect at which she aims could 
be best realised ; when I heard her in Paris, it was in a 
private house, with the accompaniment on the piano of 
M. Fabre, the composer of a good many of the songs. 

Imagine a woman who suggests at the same time Sarah 
Bernhardt and Mrs. Brown-Potter, without being really 
like either; she is small, exuberantly blonde, her head is 
surrounded by masses of loosely twisted blonde hair ; she 
has large grey eyes, that can be grave, or mocking, or 
passionate, or cruel, or watchful; a large nose, an intent, 
eloquent mouth. She wears a trailing dress that follows 
the lines of the figure vaguely, supple to every movement. 
When she sings, she has an old, high-backed chair in 
which she can sit, or on which she can lean. When | 
heard her, there was a mirror on the other side of the 
room, opposite to her; she saw no one else in the room, 
once she had surrendered herself to the possession of the 
song, but she was always conscious of that image of herself 
which came back to her out of the mirror: it was herself 
watching herself, in a kind of delight at the beauty which 
she was evoking out of words, notes, and expressive 
movement. 

Her voice is strong and rich, imperfectly trained, but 
the voice of a born singer; her acting is even more the 
acting of a born actress; but it is the temperament of the 
woman that flames into her voice and gestures, and sets 
her whole being violently and delicately before you. She 
makes a drama of each song, and she re-creates that drama 
over again, in her rendering of the intentions of the words 
and of the music. It is as much with her eyes and her 
hands, as with her voice, that she evokes the melody of a 
picture; it is a picture that sings, and that sings in all 
its lines. There is something in her aspect, what shall | 
call it ? tenacious; it is a woman who is an artist because 
she is a woman, who takes in energy at all her senses and 
gives out energy at all her senses. She sang some tragic 
songs of Schumann, some mysterious songs Of Maeterlinck, 
some delicate love-songs of Charles van Lerberghe. As 
one looked and listened it was impossible to think more of 
the words than of the music or of the music than of the 
words. One took them in simultaneously, as one feels at 
once the softness and the perfume of a flower. I under- 
stood why Mallarmé had seemed to see in her the realisation 
of one of his dreams. Here was a new art, made up of a 
new mixing of the arts, in one subtly intoxicating elixir. 
To Mallarmé it was the more exquisite because there was 
in it none of the broad general appeal of opera, of the 
gross recognised proportions of things. 
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This dramatisation of song, done by anyone less subtly, 
less completely, and less sincerely an artist, would lead 
us, I am afraid, into something more disastrous than 
even the official concert, with its rigid persons in evening- 
dress holding sheets of music in their tremulous hands, 
and singing the notes set down for them to the best of 
their vocal ability. Madame Georgette Leblanc is an 
exceptional artist, and she has made an art after her own 
likeness, which exists because it is the expression of 
herself, of a strong nature always in vibration. What 
she feels as a woman she can render as an artist; she is 
at once instinctive and deliberate, deliberate because it is 
her natural instinct, the natural instinct of a woman who 
is essentially a woman, to be so. I imagine her always 
singing in front of a mirror, always recognising her own 
shadow there, and the more absolutely abandoned to what 
the song is saying through her because of that uninter- 
rupted communion with herself. 

Artuur Symons. 


Art. 


France and England. 


Wuey the Corporation of London turned its well-preserved 
figure, temporarily, from weightier matters, and said : ‘‘ We 
will encourage Art!” citizens knew that the patronage 
would be thorough. Thorough it has been. Eleven 
exhibitions have now been held at the Guildhall, which 
have been visited by over two million people. The 
attendances have increased each year in the way that the 
profits of a well-organised business increase. The numbers 
are duly set forth in the catalogue of the present exhi- 
bition with the brevity and clearness of a company report. 
And the catalogue itself, with its descriptions of the 
pictures, its quotations from authorities, and its biographies 
of the painters, is straightforward and business-like. The 
notes are not subtle ; they betray no personality ; no spiritual 
hunger ; no Ruskinian soaring into the region where words 
fail. ‘They are like this (see the description of ‘‘ The Two 
Sisters,’’ by Greuze): ‘* The book of the play she carries in 
her hand is suggestive of her having fled from home to go 
upon the stage.’’ But the notes, if not educative or 
stimulating, serve; and the exhibition itself, compact, not 
too large, well hung, illustrates a curiously interesting 
period in the history of art. It is called ‘‘ A Selection of 
Works by French anc. English Painters of the Eighteenth 
Century.” 

The contrast between the temperaments of the two 
nations as expressed in paint in the eighteenth century is 
striking. Enter the first gallery, which is entirely given 
over to French pictures, and you are in a region of per- 
petual summer. Pleasure—artificial, if you like—is the 
end of life. Care and anxiety are banished. All the 
middle-aged women are pretty. Time changes, but does 
not ravage in this land of the eighteenth century French 
painter, “where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow.” 
These dainty ladies, pretty cavaliers, Dresden shepherds and 
shepherdesses find life a delightful way of passing time. 
The true joie de vivre is theirs. Passing troubles are kissed 
away. As there is no weather, there are no problems. 
Witty talk, airy badinage, harp playing in bowers, sailing 
little boats on sunny lakes, with statues of Cupids on 
terraces, and a blue sky eternally overhead—that was the 
fashion in painting in France in the eighteenth century, 
before the deluge, before Robespierre’s portrait (“‘ complexion 
of a multiplex atribiliar colour ’’) was shown at the 1791 
Salon. Watteau, Boucher, Huet, Fragonard fell easily into 
the fashion set by their patrons and patronesses, gay 
favourites of Fortune, who tripped lightly over the surface, 
warding off the fumes of the volcano that was smouldering 
beneath, with roses and exquisite scents. Subject? Why, 
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the sending away of a dove by a group of gaily 
attired ladies and a youth gathered on the banks of a 
stream, under a cloudless sky, was sufficient motive for a 
court painter. Sometimes there was less incident than 
that. It was enough for Watteau to “‘ disperse a party of 
eighteen ladies and cavaliers round a formal pool of water 
encircled by lofty trees, and adorned with statues,”’ or to 
embark a gay party of eleven in a gorgeous boat, 
“while amorini, with blazing torches, hover in the 
air.” Many have seen, many still see beauty in the 
joy-at-any-price pictures of Watteau and his school. 
Walter Pater saw more. He saw the worm i’ the bud that 
coiled round the heart of ‘“‘our incomparable Watteau.” 
“If I understand anything of these matters,” says the 
super-subtle diarist of A Prince of Court Painters, 
“Antony Watteau paints that delicate life of Paris so 
excellently, with so much spirit, partly because, after all, 
he looks down upon it or despises it. Those 
coquetries, those vain and perishable graces, can be ren- 
dered so perfectly only through an intimate understanding 
of them. For him to understand must be to despise 
them.” For my part, I find ‘‘ those coquetries, those vain 
and perishable graces,” in the bulk, as we have them at 
this exhibition, merely uninteresting, and not all their 
reasoned grace and butterfly colours can fan my coldness 
into flame. 

But these Court French painters of the eighteenth century, 
with their parade of all the accessories of pleasure, their 
sham pastorals, their emotionless intrigues, their comedies 
of gaiety and gallantry that never find their way stealthily 
into the affections, but begin, like a stage comedy, always 
sharp on the hour, did me a service. They gave me a 
feeling of friendliness to Mr. Edward Penny, R.A. To 
come upon his “The Charms of Virtue, or Virtue 
Rewarded,” and his ‘‘ Profligacy Punished,” after half a 
hundred pictures of ‘* happy trifles,’’ “‘ elegant gardens,” 
and “ plaisirs champétres,’’ why it was like landing at Dover. 
This feeling of friendliness extended even to the Rev. 
William Peters, R.A., for his picture of the ‘‘ Card- 
Sharpers,” and to Joseph Highmore’s portrait of 
‘Mrs. Pritchard.’’ Nattier places a Cupid’s bow in the 
fairy hand of the Duchesse de Flavacourt, Joseph High- 
more puts into the firm grasp of Mrs. Pritchard a book 
that looks uncommonly like a Bible. There lies the 
essential difference between the two schools. The ori- 
flamme of the Frenchman was—a Cupid’s bow; of the 
Englishman—a Bible. 

But there were also giants in England in those days, 
and the citizen’s breast cannot but swell with pride when, 
in the second gallery, his eye runs along the wall whose 
decoration begins with Gainsborough’s dear and simple 
** Cottage Gin” carrying ‘“‘a little fluffy puppy dog,”’ 
and passes on through Romney’s ‘“‘ Lady Hamilton” “ in 
pensive attitude on a bank by the sea,”’ to Gainsborough’s 
‘Lady Bate Dudley.’ No artificiality here. It is all 
well-observed, serious painting. Observe the style of 
‘‘The Hon. Edward Bligh” by Reynolds, the tenderness 
of his ‘‘ Guardian Angels,’ and the richness of his 
‘** Mrs. Hardinge.’’ Then return to the French portraits. 
How pretty, and amusing, and engaging most of them are, 
and how artificial and insincere. Here is Nattier’s idea 
of the Duchesse de Flavacourt as ‘‘Silence,’’ there his 
notion of the Duchesse de Chateauroux as ‘‘ Dawn,”’ and 
of course Largilliére painted Monsieur de Noermont with 
one hand extended and the other on his hip, against a 
background of a fluted column and a clouded sky. 

Born “in and of the laughing land of Provence.” That 
was Jean Honoré Fragonard. Beginning as a notary’s 
clerk, he soon took the line of least resistan:e and became 
a painter in Chardin’s studio. But scenes of peasant life 
did not interest Fragonard. The light-hearted Boucher, 
whose gay unrealities drew from Diderot the exclamation, 
‘** What colours, what variety !’’ was more to his taste, and 
so Fragonard became Boucher's pupil, outsoared his master, 
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and, in the fulness of time, produced ‘“‘ The Romance of 
Love and Youth,” a series of pictures and panels begun 
for Madame du Barry to adorn her pavilion at Louveciennes. 
But they never reached that pavilion. They remained in 
the painter’s studio till the Terror, when they were hastily 
removed to a friend’s house at Grasse, there to linger 
till 1898, when the inevitable happened to them. Need I 
say they were bought by Mr. Pierpont Morgan ? 

That omniverous collector, who is as generous a loaner as 
he is a purchaser (it is said he gave £60,000 for this series), 
has lent ‘“‘The Romance of Love and Youth” to the 
Corporation for the present exhibition. The series reposes 
in a room by itself. The walls are hung with grey silk, 
and the pictures in flat frames stretch from cornice to 
dado. The first is ‘‘ La Poursuite”’; the last is ‘“‘ Aban- 
donnée,’ and all manner of conjectures may be made as 
to the under meaning of these pretty, decorative, artificial 
scenes. But there seems to be no doubt, and-Mr. Claude 
Phillips supports the theory, that the stout, mature lover 
who is scaling the parapet in ‘Le Rendezvous’’ is 
Louis XV. (with fifty years off his life), and that the lady 
who sits expectant in a dress of creamy-white satin is 
Madame du Barry herself. 

So France of that day is recreated in the Corporation 
Art Gallery of the City of London, in King Street, Cheap- 
side. There the Before is pictured. We know the After. 
And not the least vivid impression that you carry away 
with you as you step again into King Street, Cheapside, is 
Greuze’s portrait in Gallery IV. of that ‘ greenish-coloured 
individual,’’—Maximilien Robespierre by name—‘“ with 
upturned face, snuffing dimly the uncertain future times.”’ 


C. L. H. 





Science. 
Work and Fatigue. 


Notuine, I think, is more noteworthy in the lives of popular 
writers than the extraordinary quantity of work that 
they manage to turn out. To write a novel a year, as 
Besant and Black are said to have done, means a daily 
expenditure of mental labour such as few would be capable 
of supporting for any length of time, and it may be said 
of such workers that work seems to have been a necessary 
condition of their well-being. Yet it is news to many 
that the same may be said of every civilised man, and that 
work has played no insignificant part in the drama of 
evolution. It is only by constant and unremitting labour 
that man has raised himself to a position superior to that 
of the Jower animals, and it is certain that without work the 
race would soon sink back into the brutish and, as we say, 
degraded condition of the primeval savage. Fortunately 
for us, the organisms that we call our bodies are in this as 
in other respects able io increase the activity of their func- 
tions in proportion to the demands made upon them, and 
civilised man is thereby enabled to endure a strain of 
physical or mental labour under which the savage would 
infallibly break down. How this comes about is a very 
curious study. 

It must be said at the outset that, so far as the strain on 
the whole organism is concerned, there is no difference 
between physicaland mental labour. As I have attempted 
to show more than once in these columns, thought is 
entirely a physical phenomenon, and whether the sensations 
that we receive from the world around us are transformed 
by means of the neurons into mental action or through 
the spinal marrow and nerves into muscular action, the 
expenditure of energy is the same in kind if not in amount. 
But the operative force or causa causans is in each case 
the sensation, as has been very clearly shown in an experi- 
ment by M. Charles Féré. Let a man of normal strength, 
he says, squeeze with his eyes shut the compressible appa- 
ratus known as a dynamometer, and he will find the 
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pressure registered is somewhere about fifty-five kilo- 
grammes. t him now open his eyes and look for a 
moment at a mass of some material coloured a brilliant 
red or striking green; and then squeeze again. He 
will find that the pressure is now increased for a 
moment to sixty-five kilogrammes, but soon falls again, and 
after a time will probably not register higher than forty- 
five kilogrammes. The momentary extra force given to 
the muscles is in fact due to the extra stimulus to the 
brain, and the fact can be paralleled by many other 
instances. It is for this reason that men march or 
perform gymnastic exercises more easily to the sound of 
music, and that when under the influence of some over- 
mastering emotion, such as rage or fear, they execute 
feats of strength or agility of which they would be other- 
wise incapable. The momentary strength of a man 
labouring under acute mania or even severe cerebral 
excitement is well known, and the adage that “ Fear 
gives wings” is by no means a mere figure of speech with 
man or with the lower animals. 

We see, then, that civilised man has in this respect a 
vast superiority over the savage. Thanks to our more 
complex and more highly-organised comraunities, we are 
constantly experiencing sensations to which he is a stranger. 
Even into the gratification of the senses we have intro- 
duced refinements of which he is ignorant, and while 
the savage’s only idea of luxury is to eat to repletion, 
civilised man finds a sharper stimulant to the senses in 
the variety and delicacy of his food. Pictures, books, and 
music are brain stimuli perpetually present in our case, 


-but not in his, while our more varied life causes the 


emotions of love, ambition, and greed to exercise a pressure 
upon us that would astonish him quite as much by its 
frequency as by its sharpness. And the capacity for 
receiving sensations, like all bodily functions, increases 
with the frequency of its exercise, so as to affect first the 
individual and, ultimately, by the action of heredity, the 
race. Just as the muscles of the athlete, at first puny 
and feeble, become strong and enduring under the pressure 
of regular and increasing work, so do our brains become 
capable of dealing with and transforming into action the 
constant flood of sensations daily poured upon them. 
“Training,” in its gymnastic sense, is Nature’s own 
method of increasing the capacity or utility of any organ, 
and what training can be more incessant than that which 
our brains receive in the throng and rush of city life ? 
This process, however, is, as most of us know by painful 
experience, not capable of indefinite extension, and if the 
capacity of either brain or muscle be taxed too far, there 
comes into play what we know as fatigue. This pheno- 
menon, which at first sight seems to be the simplest matter 
in the world, has been able ti!l now to defy explanation. 
Lord Kelvin has only lately shown that it extends through- 
out Nature, and that metallic wires will lose their elasticity 
when exposed to constant strain, but will recover it again 
if allowed a time of rest. Not different is its effect on the 
parts of the human organism, and the muscles, in parti- 
cular, will refuse to expand and contract after they have 
been compelled to do so a great number of times. That 
this phenomenon makes for the good of the whole 
organism is likely enough, and it has even been argued 
that it is a “‘ protective’ habit acquired for the prevention 
of injury to the nobler organs, such as the heart and brain. 
But the point of fatigue at which the muscles refuse to 
act is very seldom reached, and there can be little doubt 
that the brain is the chief seat of fatigue. This is very 
clearly shown by the astonishing number of times that 
any muscular action can be repeated when it has once 
become “‘ reflex,” or automatic, as in the case of bicycle 
competitions where the rider pedals for days without 
stopping, and of marches where soldiers fall asleep in the 
saddle or on their feet. Did the brain show itself capable 
of such endurance, it would seem as if our mental activity 
need only stop with the wearing out of the tissues, . 
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As this is not the case, however, we are compelled to 
seek relief from mental as from bodily fatigue in repose, 
and this is most naturally obtained in sleep. Yet it may 
be doubted whether this, though the most natural, is the 
most perfect relief for fatigue, for sleep has dangers of 
its own, and it is by no means certain that during sleep 
the whole of the brain is at rest. Moreover, sleep, if 
unduly prolonged, leads to atrophy or wasting of the 
organs, as can be seen in the case of savages whe spend 
most of their time in sleep between their hunting or war- 
like expeditions, and are, in consequence, seldom as fit for 
immediate exertion as the European. Another instance of 
this is the fact that the muscular strength is, contrary to 
the general belief, never so low as on first waking in the 
morning, as anyone can test for himself with a dynamo- 
meter. Civilised man has, therefore, come to supplement 
the regenerative effects of sleep by change of occupation, 
as it is said Bismarck used to do when he sought refuge 
from the cares of state in Gaboriau’s novels. Such a treat- 
ment is physiologically correct, because it is probable that 
the stiinulation of a fresh part of the brain, or in other 
words, of a fresh set of neurons, would withdraw the blood 
from, and therefore give repose to, those which were already 
fatigued. It is by this hypothesis that some phiysicists 
explain the beneficial effects in cases of fatigue of remedies 
such as static electricity, massage, and even sun and fresh 
air. And man, not content with these, is always seeking 
for some drug or food that will enable him as if by magic to 
replenish his wasted force, although up to the present without 


any success. Akohol, opium, haschisch, kola, tobacco, tea, 


and coffee are all unsatisfactory in this respect, not only . 


because of the havoc they play with the digestive organs, but 
because their action for good is so capricious and uncertain 
us to render them quite untrustworthy. Great things 
were once predicted of the hypodermic injection of saline 
solutions advocated by Dr. Chéron, which was said by him 
to act as a constant stimulant to brain and muscle alike. 
But not much has been heard of this lately, and it is most 
probable that the remedy turned out on closer investigation 
to be subject to special drawbacks. Yet should any such 
elixir, not indeed of life, but of force, eventually be dis- 
covered, there is no reason why we should not emulate 


Mr. Wells's Martians, and in twenty-four hours do twenty- 
four hours’ work. I. Leeee. 
Correspondence. 


Victor Hugo and His Translators. 


Sir,--The attempts by your readers to render the 
‘Inseription for a Crucifix '’ seem to me no worse— but also 
no hetter— than the score or more, my own included, which 
have previously appeared in print. But I think you added 
somewhat to the impossibility of their task, by excluding 
beforehand the best practical equivalent for il demeure, 
Demeurer, according to Littré, is not “‘to endure’’ as 
contrasted with passing away, but étre logé en quelque 
endroit, 18 opposed to passing by. All the versions you 
print except the last (the best, in my humble opinion) fail 
to mark that a Wayside Crucifix is meant. ‘‘Js waiting 
here "’ may not be a literal construing of demeure, but it 
renders faithfully the poet’s meaning. Jf while preserving 
the simplicity of the original, any beauty whatever is to 
be presented, I still think recourse must be had toa 
paraphrase. —— 

In the passage censured from “‘ L’Ascension Humaine, 
to make the tide and the showers, the planet and comet, 
exchange places, and to set the opening of the flowers 
next after the rain in season, surely needs no apology. 
Rearrangements of clauses, in the long categories so 


frequent in Victor Hugo, seem poetically unobjectionable. - 


‘Twenty lines of objurgation about this and similar adjust- 
ments appear to me a little shrill. 
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A more serious matter is the imputation of having 
instinctively and systematically selected inferior poems for 


translation. ‘‘ The mass”’ of my 170 selected pieces--of 
the originals, that is to say—is set down as mere “ medioc- 
tity’ and “‘skim milk’*! This, I own, I am at a loss to 
understand. It is as surprising as the verdict, in the 
Acapemy AND Literature for 22nd February, ‘‘ Lamartine’s 
Lac is worth all Hugo's poetry.” Sir, I hold that, on the 
contrary, the elegy (say) from Tristesse d’Vlympio is not 
merely superior to Le Lac, but is of a higher order of 
excellence. Can it be that our taste in poetry, here in 
England, has been of late impaired by too great indul- 
gence in ‘‘cream,”’ not to say in iced pepper punch? The 
supreme merit of Victor Hugo's verse is in his mastery of 
poetic diction. With him the difficulty of Horace became 
easy—proprie communia dicere. The second merit is his 
copiousness. The third—but I forbear. 

It is true that there are horrors—there are even mor- 
bidities—in his poems: and that with them | have not 
wrestled ; I have pusillanimously contented myself with 
his beauties. Mediocrity and skim milk! My reviewer 
must be confounding the poet with his translator. Excuse 
my amazement. I prefer to err with Mr. Swinburne, who 
in a letter before me characterises them as ‘The greatest 
work since Shakespeare.’’—Yours, &c., 

Grorce Youne. 


Wanted the Originals. 


Sir,—I have been reading Mr. Mallock’s roman a clef 
The New Republic, and have tried to fit the correct 
personages to the names of the novel. Could you give me 
the originals of Herbert, Jenkinson, Stockton, Saunders, 
Storks, Luke, Rose, Lord Allen, Laurence, Lady Sinclair. 
Yours, &ce., Jonn Buianp. 


A Royal Gibe. 


Sir,—In the notice of Happy-go-lucky Land in your last 
issue, it is said: “‘ When the King of Prussia was told by 
his courtiers that Napoleon I. was mad, he expressed a 
wish that the madman would bite some of his generals.” 
| do not think I have ever heard this before; but I well 
remember being told, many years ago, an almost identical 
story of our George II. and General Wolfe, the hero of 
Quebec. Some one is said to have told the (‘ing that 
Wolfe was mad, and to have received the answer, ‘‘ Then 
I wish he would bite some of my other generals.” One 
would like to know whether Frederick William III. had 
ever heard the story, or whether he was an unconscious 
plagiarist. My informant, who died in advanced old age, 
nearly thirty years ago, had in his youth met contem- 
poraries of General Wolfe.—Yours, &c., 


Hastings. H. B. Foysrer. 


‘“ The History of Trade Unionism.” 


Sir,—In reviewing the above work, you express regret 
that the authors have not referred to the charges of 
‘ca’ canny ’”’ methods brought against trade union work- 
men by The Times. It is probable that in their “ History ”’ 
the authors considered such a discussion out of place. 
They have, however, referred to the subject in the com- 
panion work, Industrial Democracy (pp. 306-309), quoting 
the only known instance in which trade union officials 
recommended workmen to ‘‘ ca’ canny.” Needless to say, 
systematic loitering is condemned by Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
as destroying “the character and efficiency of even the 
most resolute worker.”’ They compare it with the fraud 
of adulteration commonly . practised by manufacturers. 
‘In adulterating the product, you adulterate the man.”’ 
Similarly, if the doctrine of ‘‘ go canny ”’ ever found favour 
with the labourer, it might “‘ easily bring about the final 
ruin of personal character.’’—Yours, &c., Jonn Epwarps : 
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Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 135 (New Series). 


Last week we set the following competition :— 


This week (on the suggestion of a correspondent) we ask our 
readers to determine who is now Britain’s foremost son. or greatest 
living representative man, be he statesman, orator, scholar, theo- 
logian, or any other character, This part of the competition will be 
decided by plébiscite. 

That the prize (one guinea) may not have to be divided we shall 
award it to the Competitor who gives the right name in the best and 
most appropriate original verse of six or eight lines. 

N.B.-—As some of our readers may like to share in the voting, but 
may distrust their powers of versification, we invite such to send in a 
name only—on the understanding that they do so from interest in 
the result, and that they are not eligible for the prize. Their votes 
will then be included in the plébiscite. 


The general result suggests—and this is in itself interesting—that 
at the present time no one man stands up with overpowering pro- 
minence as a typical Briton. For, in the first place, comparatively 
few readers have been moved to send their choice, and the fifty 
readers who have done so, distribute their votes among no fewer 
than sixteen men. If fifty readers suggest sixteen names, it is pretty 
clear that there is much uncertainty abroad. The pl¢biscite list 
for which of course we are not responsible-—stands as follows :— 


The Right Hon. Joseph Lord Cromer - - . 
Chamberlain - - - 13 Lord Roberts - - - 
Lord Salisbury - - Lord Kitchener - 


Lord Curzon - . - 
John Morley - - - 
George Meredith - - 
Stephen Phillips - - 
Benjamin Kidd - - 


Lord Rosebery - ~— - - 
Archvishop Temple - 
Herbert Spencer - - 
Algernon Chas. Swinburne 
King Edward VII. - 


wow re DD 
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One competitor named Tolstoy ! 

The thirteen contributors who have named Mr. Chamberlain have 
all entered for the prize by essaying his eulogy in verse. Unfor- 
tunately these efforts are uniformly poor ; and we are compelled to 
award the prize to a competitor whose attitude may seem to be 
somewhat outside the game, but whose verse is at least techni- 
cally respectable. Mr. E. K. Linton, Clifton Park, Birkenhead, to 
whom the prize goes, sends the following :— 


If I my true heart spake, my voice would go 
To saint, or sage, or bard divinely wise ; 

But, seven times foiled, desire doth in me grow 
To gain the golden prize; 

Wherefore I rather weigh on whom, of all, 
Your “courteous readers” may concur to rain 

Ecstatic votes ; with theirs my choice must fall 
On Joseph Chamberlain. 


From the other nominations and verses sent in we select the 
following :— 


LorD SALISBURY. 


Unheeding either praise or blame of men, 
Unswervingly and steadily, he aims 
Unceasingly but for his Country’s good. 
Salisbury, an Englishman, one of the breed 
Who question not nor shirk at duty’s call, 
Do honest work and shun and hate applause. 
[H. W. D. 0., Highgate. ] 


LORD ROSEBERY, 


A Statesman first, with fullest gifts untried— 
The greatest orator since Gladstone died, 
*Midst light and learning in a foremost place, 
With culture, kindness, shining in his face ; 
Above all these, a man of sterling worth, 
A nobleman in spirit as in birth. 
All things reccunted-—set down one by one - 
Proclaim him Britain’s greatest, nobiest son. 
[H. W. 0., South Tottenham. | 


Dr. TEMPLE. 


Temple, Primate; his the name 
On our hist’ry’s scroll of Fame 
To head the page. 
He is Britain’s foremost son 
His name shall be handed on 
From age to age. 
(J. B. Cheltenham. 
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JoHN MORLEY. 


A bead to think, a heart to feel, 
A voice to speak, a hand to write. 
Devoted to his country’s weal, 


My hero is John Morley hight. 
[Mrs. S., London, E.} 


BENJAMIN KIDD. 


Prophet and Seer, he bids his world awake 

From petty aims and narrow private strife, 
To head his Gospel-cry—*“ for others’ sake!” 

And, sloughing self, live in the Larger Life ;— 
Play, for the lives-to-be, their little parts ;— 

Mark where the Daystar of the Future gleams ;— 
And, rich by self-renouncement, raise their hearts 

Onward and upward with his dering dreams. 

[P. » Broadstairs. } 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


Sometimes I think of Marlowe, and can trace 
The poet who saw visions, splendid scenes 
Of ancient glory—gods and nymphs and queens 
As once they were—for but a frenzied space, 
And then woke to the world with sich rapt face 
And clamouring at the heart cf vague desire 
In him who now is with us and whose fire 
Still smoulders: Swinburne is of Marlowe's race ! 
[Lionel 8. G., Peckham, 8.K.] 


CROMER, 


Like as the Nile, whose silent, even flow 

Spreads fruitful verdure o’er the wid’ ning field, 

So Cromer, thou, with quiet power and slow, 

Bringest to Egypt peace with law annealed. 

And, as of old, an alien saved the land, 

Oh, modern Joseph, thine the guiding band. 
[K. H., Belfast. ] 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


As out of formless waters 
First appeared the living dawn, 
And the darkness ceased before 
The earth blessed first new morn, 
So out the depths his soul ruse bright, 
And Herbert Spencer sped the night, 
And tipped the hills of thought with lig)-t. 
[A. B., Sheffield. ] 


Competition No. 136 (New Series). 


The following short critical opinions of writers were collected from 
Matthew Arnold's Letters by Professor Dowden :— 

Tennyson is “not a great and powerful spirit in any line”; with 
all his “temperament and artistic skill” he is “deficient in 
intellectual power.” Mrs. Browning is “ hopelessly confirmed in 
her aberration from health, nature, beauty, and truth.” Thackeray 
is “not, to my thinking, a great writer.’ The mind of Charlotte 
Bronté “contains nothing but hunger, rebellion, and rage.” Froude 
has “very smister ways of looking at history.”” Freeman is “an 
ardent, learned, and honest man, but he is a ferocious pedant.” 
Stubbs “1s not ferocious, but not without his dash of pedantry.” 
Mr. Hutton, of the “Spectator,” has “the fault of seeing so very 
far in‘o a millstone.” Bishop Wilberforce has a “truly emotional 
spirit,” but “no real power of mind.” Carlyle “I never much liked. 
He seeme 1 to me to be ‘carrying coals to Newcastle,’ as our proverb 
says; preaching earnestness to a nation which had plenty of it by 
nature.” Henry Taylor is “ not very interesting ; he talks too slow, 
and is a little pompous.” Victor Hugo is not to be taken “sc pro- 
digously au sérieur” as Renan seems to take him. Swinburne is 
“a sort of a pseudo-Shelley,” with a “ fatal habit of using a hu:.dred 
words where one would suffice.” Seeley is lacking im lucidity. 
Di-raeli’s speeches are “ heave pompous pounding,” and Gladstone's 
are “emotional vertiage.” Lord Salisbury is a “dang rous man, 
chiefly from want of any fine sense and experience of literatur» and 
its beneficent functions.” 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best series of ten original 
and pithy judgments on writers; no one judgment to exceed 
twenty words. 


RULEs, 
* Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 


Answers, addressed, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 


and Literature, 


26 April, 1902, 


post of Wednesday, 30 April, 1902. Each answer must be accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Clapton (Edward), The Life of Saint Luke (Churchill) net 1/6 
Burn (J. H.), compiled and arranged by, A Manual of Consolation. -(Methuen) 2/0 


POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Brownell (W.C.), Victorian Prose Masters (Nutt) net 6/0 
Crosland (T. W. H.), Compiled by, English Songs and Ballads . se 4 ile 
Thomas (Rose Haig), Some Ballads 
Thomas (Calvin), The Life and Works of Friedrich Schiller "tBell} ~ 932 ts 
Webb (His Honour Judge), The Mystery of William Shakespeare 

(Longmans) net 10/6 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Greenwood (Thomas), Edward Edwards (Scott, Greenwood) net 
Young (Robert), African Wastes Reclaimed (Dent) net 
Gordon (Lord Granville), Sporting Reminiscences -(Richards) net 
Belloc (H.), The Path to Rome .-(Ailen) net 
Hutchinson (Rev. H. N.), The Living Rulers of Mankind. Vol. Z. «++-(Allen) 
Montmorency (J. E. G. de), State Intervention in English E ‘ucation (Clay) net 
Mackinnon (James), The Growth and Decline of the French Monarchy 

(Longmans) net 21/0 
Watt (Francis), Terrors of the Law (Lane) net 4/6 
Watson ,.R. W. Seton), Maximilian I., Holy Roman Emperor. (Constable) net 5/0 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Books (H. Jamyn), The Elements of Mind (Longmans) net 10/6 
A Field Naturalist, The Primrose and Darwinism (Richards) net 6/0 


Laurie (Henry), Scottish Philosophy in its National Development 
(Maclehose) net 6/0 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Plaistowe (F. G.) and Norwood (Gilbert), edited by, Vergil ; Georgics I., IV. 


Allcroft (A. H.), edited by, Oaesar : Civil War, Book I. 
Fraser (W. H.) and Squair (J.), Heath’s Practical French Grammar . “(ieden} 


ART. 
Smith (Vincent A.), The Jain StQpa and other Antiquities of Mathura 
(Government Press, Allahabad ) 


Smith (Edmund W.), Moghul Colour Decoration of Agra. .(Government Press, 
Allahabad) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hurd (Archibald S.), Naval Efficiency (Chapman and Hall) 
Wheelock (Irene Grosvenor), Nestlings of Forest and Marsh ......(McClurg) 
Gould (S. Baring), A Coronation Souvenir (Skeffington) net 
Sporting Pictures. Part I. .......ccecseessceeecececseneeeceees (Cassell) net 
Wheatley (Henry B.), How to make an Index (Stock) 
Bridgman (Clare), The Bairn’s Coronaticn Book (Dent) net 
Britain at Work. Part L (Cassell) net 
Mt. Wighelas. Wel. TXIZ.. cccoccccccces sccccsccscccccscccccce (Macmillan) 
The Century. Vol. LX/I1, 


8.P.C.K. PUBLICATIONS. 
Hetherwick (Rev. Alexander), A Handbook of the Yao Language 
Swahili Hymn Book 
Smyth (Bishop) and Matthews (John), com} iled by, Xilenge Vocabulary 


Chopi Spelling 
Ruth and Samuel, in the Gitonga Language 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Wallis (A. 8S. C.), In Troubled Times ........0.ceceeeeeeeeeee (Sonnenschein) 
Royal Favour ( ) 
Dickens. (Charles), Martin Chuzzlewit ..(Chapman and Hall, and Frowde) net 
The Old Curiosity Shop ( ) net 
FitzGerald (Edward), Rendered into English Verse by, Rubaiyat of Omar 


Khayyam. (Bell) net 
Keats (John), Isabella and the Eve of St. Agnes ) net 
Shakespeare (W.), The Edinburgh Folio: All's Well that Ends Well 

(Richards) net 

Browning (Elizabeth Barrett), Aurora Leigh (Bell) net 
Maartens (Maarten), The Sin of Joost Avelingh ............. -+-( Macmillan) 
Foster. Melliar (Rev. A.), The Book of the Rose 
Moule (Ven. Arthur E.), New China and Old 


Eliot (George), The Mill on the Floss ( 
Jacobi (Charles T.), Some Notes on Books and Printing. .(Ohiswick Press) net 


PERIODICALS. 


Journal of Theological Studies, Poet-Lore, Playgoer, American Historical 
Review, Smart Set, Woman at Home, Shrine, Ohambers’, Pictorial Comedy. 





